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PREFACE. 


aes 


THAT the writings of Lysias have hitherto been so little 
used by American students must be due rather to the lack of 
American editions, — though of German editions there is no 
lack. Certainly it is not attributable to any inferiority, either 
in merit of style or in interest of subject, in those specimens 
of his numerous orations which have come down to us. Such 
was his ancient fame, that nearly twice as many orations as he 
actually composed were ascribed to him. The large number 
of two hundred and thirty orations was accepted by the an- 
cient critics as genuinely his, of which there are now extant 
only thirty-four, not all either complete or indisputably genu- 
ine, and a still larger number of fragments. 

As a representative of the purest Attic style, Lysias has no 
superior. Among the ancients he was regarded as a model 
of that quality called icyvérys, or tenuztas,—for which see 
Biographical Introduction. He was also highly esteemed for 
a certain gracefulness of expression, which was regarded as a 
characteristic peculiarly his. At the same time, he showed 
no lack of energy, as Cicero observes: “In Lysia sepe sunt 
etiam lacerti sic ut fier: nihil possit valentius.” (Brutus, 16, 
64.) In general, his style may be further characterized as 
clear, sufficient and precise; always natural and appropriate ; 
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at once simple and dignified ; not devoid of rhetorical orna- 
ment, and yet carefully subordinating it to the orator’s prac- 
tical purpose. The tradition that only two of all the orations 
which he composed for others were unsuccessful, whether ex- 
aggerated or not, marks the height of the fame which he 
attained among the orators of Athens, and harmonizes with 
the exalted praise which Cicero himself bestows: “Tum fuit 
Lysias, ipse quidem in causis forensibus non versatus, sed 
egregie subtilis scriptor atque elegans, quem jam probe audeas 
oratorem perfectum dicere.” (Brutus, 9, 35.) 

The orations comprised in this edition were all composed 
within the ten years subsequent to the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants from Athens, B. c. 403. While they all bear the 
marks of their times, the oration against Eratosthenes, in 
particular, abounds in references to that painfully interesting 
portion of the history of Athens, which exhibits her imperial 
democracy, exhausted, despoiled, and bleeding, in its humili- 
ating decline and pitiable overthrow. A special interest at- 
taches to this oration, also, from its being the only one of all 
the extant number which Lysias delivered himself, — the 
others having been composed for his clients to deliver from 
memory in pleading their own cases before various tribunals. 

For a sketch of Lysias’s life and professional work, see the 
Biographical Introduction. 

The text of this edition is substantially that of Dr. R. Rau- 
chenstein’s sixth edition, Berlin, 1872. Where any variation 
occurs, suitable reference is made in the Notes. A table of 
various readings has been added. In the preparation of the 
Notes free use has been made of the notes of Rauchenstein, 
and, to some extent, of the notes of Frohberger, in his first 
and third volumes, Leipsic, 1866 and 1871. For a large 
part of the annotations, however, the present editor is alone 
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responsible. Geographical, historical, and archeological points 
have been treated, it is hoped, comprehensively enough to meet 
the necessities of those students who are not supplied with the 
more costly works for reference, and yet not so minutely as to 
make such further reference undesirable. For the benefit of 
those who, in an earlier part of their course, have used Good- 
win’s Greek Reader, occasional references are made to that 
book, as containing extracts from Xenophon’s Hellenica cov- 
ering the same part of Athenian history as the Oration against ° 
Hratosthenes. Grammatical references have been made to 
Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, third edition (G.), Hadley’s 
(larger) Greek Grammar (H.), and to Goodwin’s Greek 
Moods and Tenses, sixth edition, revised (G.), the last named 
of which is by no means to be supposed unnecessary to the 
possessor of either or both of the other two. As to other ref- 
erences, some citations have been made from Buttmann’s Uni- 
versity Grammar, Harper’s Ed., also from Grote’s History of 
Greece, Harper’s Ed., 12 vols., and from Curtius’s Hzstory of 
Greece, Scribner’s Ed., 5 vols. 

The editors grateful acknowledgments are due to his 
friends, Dr. Lewis R. Packard, Professor of Greek at Yale, 
and Mr. John Williams White, Tutor m Greek at Harvard, 
for their valuable suggestions in the undertaking and execu- 
tion of the work. 


Lynn, September, 1875. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


a a 


THE essay made by the first edition of these Selections, to 
add Lysias to the list of Greek authors adapted to the use of 
American college students, has been approved by the absorption 
of an unusually large imprint in a comparatively brief time. A 
new imprint being called for, a few corrections have been made 
for this edition. I desire to acknowledge the kindness of 
friends in contributing to these corrections, especially of Pro- 
fessors Goodwin and White of Harvard, Fernald of Williams, 
and Packard of Yale. 


Newakk, N.J., June, 1881. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Norse. — This general Introduction, and those which are specially connected with the 
several Orations, although freely combining material from various sources, are indebted 
especially to the admirable Einleitungen of Dr. BR. RAUCHENSTELN, in his Sechste Ver- 
besserte Auflage. 


e 
Lists was born at Athens, most probably, according to K. F. 
Hermann’s view, B.C. 444, or eight years before Isocrates, who by 
all accounts is represented as somewhat his junior. There he re- 
ceived his education together with the noblest of the Athenians, 
and there also he died, B. c. 378. Compare Cicero’s remark, “ Est 
enim Atticus, quoniam certe Athenis est et natus et mortuus et 
functus omni civium munere.” (Brut. 16, 63.) His father was 
Cephalus of Syracuse, who, through Pericles’s advice, had emigrated 
to Athens, about 447. Curtius says of Cephalus, that he was “a 
man of property and consideration, whose ancestors had distin- 
guished themselves in the struggle against the tyrants of his native 
city, and in whose house a higher class of studies were eagerly 
cultivated. For thirty years he dwelt in the Pireus, and both in 
his manhood and old age was the type of piety and wisdom. He 
was devoted with his whole heart to the Periclean state to which 
he belonged as a resident alien, so that he accounted it an honor 
to undertake costly service in its behalf; and his hospitable house 
was a meeting-place of men of the most distinguished intellectual 
gifts.” — Hist. Greece, II. p. 547. Such were the influences amidst 
which Lysias grew to manhood. 

After the death of his father, he was attracted, with his brothers 
Polemarchus and Euthydemus, to Thurii in Lower Italy, about 
417. Here, in the vicinity of the ancient and ruined Sybaris, a 
‘ yurishing city had sprung up, laid out after the model of the 
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Pirzeus, and by the same Hippodamus whom Pericles had em- 
ployed to lay out and beautify the port of Athens. Here, under a 
democratical constitution, such was the growth of the colony that 
many distinguished men were attracted from all quarters. 

Here Lysias came under the influence of the Sicilian school of 
oratory, as led by Tisias of Syracuse. The style of this school 
was characterized by sharp antitheses, by elaborate parallelisms in 
the construction of sentences, by alliterations, and similar artifi- 
cialities. In this style Lysias produced some compositions. But 
the mannerism of such a style, although well enough adapted to 
excite admiration in exhibitions of rhetorical skill, was less fitted 
for effective service in the encounters of the courts and the popular 
assemblies. Yet the straightforward practical address necessary for 
a statesman and an advocate can occasionally make profitable use 
of the ornaments of speech on which the rhetorician places more 
reliance; and so far Lysias’s training in the Sicilian school brought 
some advantage to his later practice at Athens. 

Lysias lived in prosperity at Thurii until the overthrow of the 
Athenian armament in Sicily, in 413. This occasioned the over- 
throw of the democratic constitution of Thurii, and the expulsion 
of the Athenian party, including Lysias and his brother Polemar- 
chus, with whom three hundred others were obliged to flee. 

The two brothers returned to Athens in 412 or 411, and during 
the next seven years resided in Pirzeus enjoying a period of pros- 
perity. Though not possessing the rights of citizenship, they 
possessed the zsotely (see General Note to the Oration against 
Eratosthenes, 9, Metccus), and the business. which they pursued 
was likely to be profitable in that time of war, — the manufacture 
of shields, in which they employed one hundred and twenty slaves. 
The capture of the city early in 404, and the inauguration of the 
despotism of the Thirty, found them the holders of a considerable 
property, of which they were despoiled by the tyrants, and Polemar- 
chus was put to death, while Lysias made his escape to Megara. 
Having co-operated with liberal contributions and effective service 
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in the expulsion of the usurpers, Lysias had no sooner seen the 
ancient constitution restored, than he proceeded to prosecute Era- 
tosthenes for his brother’s murder. 

Whether he gained this case or not, — on which point we have 
ho testimony, — the undertaking proved eventful to Lysias as the 
beginning of a new career. To this, not improbably, his now 
reduced circumstances, together with his previous studies, may 
have inclined him. He now became a Aoyoypddos, or writer of 
speeches, which his clients in pleading their own causes delivered 
from memory (see General Note to the Oration against Eratos- 
thenes, 4, Synegorus). 

On the motion of Thrasybulus, a decree had been adopted con- 
ferring upon Lysias the privilege of citizenship, in recognition of 
his distinguished services to the state. But this decree having 
been cancelled for informality, in having been passed by the 
assembly without the previous assent of the senate (rpofovAcvpa), 
was never renewed. Having thus failed of obtaining that civic 
standing in which alone he could exercise his gifts as a popular 
speaker (67rwp) in the assembly, Lysias had no opportunity to 
attain the distinction in that capacity of which his plea against 
Eratosthenes had given promise. But his orations have, perhaps, 
thereby become none the less interesting to us, such is the greater 
variety of subject and manner which they present, corresponding 
to the variety of circumstances and persons for which they were 
prepared. | 

It was highly important that the persons who delivered from 
memory the orations which professional pens had written for them 
should seem to speak out of their own individuality. or, so far 
as their speeches should appear to bear the stamp of another mind, 
so far the impression upon their judges would be unfavorable. 
Accordingly, the speech-writer needed to study the persons for 
whom he wrote, as well as their causes, and to adapt each address 
to the characteristics as well as the circumstances of the speaker. 
This Lysias has done in such a way that, without introducing 
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unessential matter, or speaking otherwise than in the purest Attic, 
he has made each oration a “character-picture,’ a work of art 
expressing the personality of the speaker. Dionysius says of bim 
in this respect: “‘ He was by far the best of all orators in discern- 
ing the nature of men, and in attributing to each their appropriate 
feelings and manners and acts (7)... . Toeach age, and kind, 
and education, and calling, and manner of living, and other things 
in which persons differ, he gives the natural expressions’’ (8). 
This was what the ancients praised in Lysias as the art of charac- 
ter-drawing (7Oo7owta), and they highly esteemed him for expres- 
siveness (évdpyeia), and fidelity to life (Starvzrwots). 

The style of Lysias has been briefly described in the Preface to 
this volume. Dionysius calls him ‘‘an excellent standard of the 
Attic tongue, not of the old, which Plato and Thucydides have 
used, but of that which was current at that time” (2). The 
ancients regarded his style as a model of the genus tenue, ioyvov 
yevos. The difficulty of describing this by any one or two English 
synonymes is apparent from the multitude of predicates by which 
Francken endeavors after an exhaustive translation, namely, “ Tenui- 
tati . . . propria est gracilitas et siccitas, i.e. ornatus defectus; 
simul subtilitas sive acuta demonstratio; denique drevitas. Tenuis 
orator parcus est verbis, et inornatus, sed idem sanus ac sobrius, 
subtilis, tersus, elegans, cavebit a jejunitate.” — Commentt. Lys., 
pp. 9,10. Lysias gives everything its common and familiar name; 
he seldom uses a metaphor, even in passages of the highest elo- 
quence. Demosthenes also, and other Attic orators, used figurative 
language sparingly, but this plain style was peculiarly adapted to 
the sphere for which Lysias designed his orations. Dionysius 
praises him for his faculty of “making things seem uncommon, 
and dignified, and great, while using the most common expres- 
sions, and abstaining from poetic devices” (3). His luminous 
preciseness, his naive truthfulness, his straightforward movement, 
deserve to be studied by every orator who aims at the orator’s 
practical end of conviction and persuasion. As contrasted with 
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Demosthenes, he is thus characterized by Francken: ‘“ Flumine 
verborum abripit Demosthenes, ‘monte decurrens velut amnis v 
Lysias leniter allabitur, placidi et quieti rivuli instar, qui raro 
fluctus movet. Sanitatem et sobrietatem Atticam in utroque ag- 
noscas, sed vehementior est Demosthenes, quietior Lysias.” (J6. 
p. 10.) Isocrates, on the other hand, writing comparatively few 
orations, and expending proportionately more time in perfecting 
them, — ten or fifteen years, it is said, upon his Panegyricus, — is 
much more elaborate than Lysias in the arrangement and treatment 
of his subjects, and, though harmonious in the flow of his sentences, 
sometimes wearisomely so in the monotonous finish of his elegant 
periods. But with regard to Lysias, furthermore, there is a pecul- 
iar charm (xépts) of elegant completeness and graceful finish invest- 
ing his works. Dionysius calls it “the charm which blooms over 
the whole expression and arrangement,—a thing indescribable and 
most admirable. For it is most easy to see, and manifest to every 
one alike, both common man and artist, but most difficult to show 
in speech, and not readily achieved even by those best able to 
express themselves. This, indeed, I believe to be the best and 
most characteristic merit of the style of Lysias; whether one 
should call it a happy gift of nature, or the result of labor and art, 
or a habit or faculty combined of both, in which he excels all the 
rest of orators’ (10). 

As regards the details of oratory, the ancients regarded Lysias 
as unsurpassed in his statement of a case. In argument he is 
ingenious and acute. While he looks at his subject on all sides, 
he has a keen perception and vigorous grasp of the strong points 
of a case. His thought is never hampered by its form, but easily 
frees itself, by agreeable changes of construction, whenever the 
form is in danger of proving burdensome or obscure. More than 
any other Attic orator, Lysias uses the favorite rhetorical ornaments 
of that Sicilian school in which he had been trained (see Notes, 
§§ 1, 7,37, 54, 78, Or. against Eratosthenes). Yet his use of them 
is never such as either to detract from the naturalness of his style, 
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or to interfere with the sober earnestness of his aim. In his intro- 
ductions, Lysias shows the greatest variety. Each oration seems to 
open with the spontaneous thought of the moment. In his conclu- 
sions he is generally brief, and is fond of condensing in a terse 
statement the main points which he has presented. 

In this connection the following remarks of Curtius upon Attic 
oratory, and that of Lysias in particular, deserve perusal : — 

‘The rea] oratory of the Athenians connected itself closely with 
the tasks of actual life, as they offered themselves in the law 
courts and in the popular assembly. Here it could take for its 
model neither the pomp of the style of Gorgias, nor the artistically 
constructed periods of Isocrates; for the ample and self-satisfied 
manner of the artistic orators was not in its proper place when the 
point at issue was to treat a given case according to the facts at 
issue, and, in the short time allowed, concisely to combine that 
which was adapted for determining the decision of the civic assem- 
bly, or of the jury. . . . But this Attic oratory reached its fullest 
development, and the most abundant evidence of it remains, in the 
works of Lysias, who is likewise by the experiences of his life so 
intimately associated with the internal and external history of 
Athens. . . . He now applied himself entirely to forensic oratory, 
which at Athens came more and more into the foreground, and 
which was also the principal subject treated in the books of in- 
struction. Under the salutary discipline of a practical profession, 
Lysias put aside whatever had formerly clung to him of artifi- 
ciality and sophistic mannerism ; he emancipated himself from all 
useless ornament, and wrote his speeches in so straightforward and 
simple a style, that they became perfect models of the natural 
grace of Attic prose. He moreover possessed a peculiar gift, which 
very probably was due to his Sicilian blood, namely, the power 
of seizing with admirable force the characteristic points, according 
to age and social class, in the particular personages whose suits he 
conducted, and of thus making his speeches dramatic sketches of 
actual life.””— Hist. Greece, V. pp. 180, 181. 
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That the writings of Lysias were highly esteemed in antiquity, 
is evident from the number of commentators upon them, whose 
works, however, have not survived together with their names. 
The most valuable critique of him that we have from any ancient 
writer, is that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (who died soon after 
B. c. 7), of whom Francken says, that whoever attempts to praise 
Lysias, after Dionysius, will probably seem to be writing the Iliad 
after Homer. 


NOTES. 





THE DEFENCE OF MANTITHEUS. 


XVL 
INTRODUCTION. 


N. B. —In the following pages the orations are severally referred to by the numerals 
prefixed to each, which are the same that designate them in the complete series. 


THE date of this oration is determined by the references in § 15, as 
shortly subsequent to the battle at Coronea. Accordingly the oration 
must have been delivered some ten years after the time of the Thirty 
Tyrants. Mantitheus had obtained an election to the Senate. But, 
so strong was the hatred still cherished toward the Thirty and their 
adherents, that in the constitutional scrutiny (8ox:uacia) of the sen- 
ators elect, — which took place before the out-going Senate, — the 
objection was raised against Mantitheus that he had served among the 
cavalry during the year of anarchy, as the Athenians termed that 
period of unconstitutional government. 

It had been decreed, after the restoration of the democracy, that 
those cavalry-men who had served in the time of the Thirty should 
refund the xardoracis, that is, the allowance granted them by the state 
for their outfit. It is likely that the tyrants, anxious to recruit the 
ranks of a force on which they depended, had perverted this allowance 
to cavalry-men, customary as it had been before they came into power, 
into a mere bounty for partisans, and that the resources for it came 
from unrighteous confiscations. The decree of reclamation was doubt- 
less a stroke of censure at the cavalry, who had incurred the hatred 
of the people by the devotion which they had shown to the cause 
of the tyrants. Grote remarks, that the horsemen, as a class, had 
steadfastly supported the Thirty through all the enormities of their 
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career, and had made themselves their partisans in every species of 
flagitious crime which could possibly be imagined to exasperate the 
feelings of the exiles. (Hist., VIII. pp. 246, 302.) 

This reclamation of the xardoraots naturally produced some law- 
suits, which were tried before judge-advocates (civdinor), who had 
been appointed to take cognizance of the claims for indemnification, 
that arose after the return of the exiled democrats, whose property 
had been confiscated by the oligarchs. The lists of the cavalry-men 
were, of course, in evidence. These lists were on tablets covered with 
gypsum (cavidia). These lists, as might have been expected, had 
been more or less corrupted, names erased and names inserted. The 
results of the legal proceedings were probably various. But a connec- 
tion with the cavalry service, whether positively ascertained or not, 
made in many cases little difference. (See § 8.) Grote remarks, “the 
general body of the knights suffered so little disadvantage from the 
recollection of the Thirty, that many of them in after days became 
senators, generals, hipparchs, and occupants of other considerable posta 
in the state.” — Hist., VIII. p. 306. Sometimes, however, they were 
more severely treated (Or. XX VI. § 10). 

Mantitheus, with his somewhat careless demeanor, may have given 
occasion for the complaint. He makes, however, a seemingly unim- 
peachable defence with a skilful use of facts, and with a free and 
unreserved exhibition of his life and his personal character. He ap- 
pears as an Athenian from a good family of the old stamp, hostile to 
the dissolute life of elegant men of his age, not very careful in his 
external appearance, and rather disposed to brave criticism. He is 
active, devoted, resolute, and brave, in a somewhat rough and im- 
petuous way, but takes pains, by uprightness and solid merit, to secure 
the approbation of his fellow-citizens. Such a character captivates 
us by its probity and openness, and in its clear delineation Lysias has 
furnished an excellent proof of his skill. 


GENERAL NOTE ON POINTS OF THE ATHENIAN CON- 
STITUTION TOUCHED IN THIS ORATION. 


{For fuller statements see especially Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. ] 


1. THE civil and the military constitution of the Athenians ran 
' parallel. The nation, since the democratical reorganization by Clis- 
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thenes, B. c. 509, had been divided into ten tribes (guAai.) These 
possessed each its leading officers, its common sanctuaries, and its 
tribal festivals, but, as corporations, they had no political significance, 
and served merely as organs for the performance of civil and military 
services. (Curtius, Hzst., I. pp. 407, 408. 

The phyle, says Grote, seems to have been “the only military 
classification known at Athens.” The soldiers of each phyle formed 
a division of the army (§15) called a rafts, subdivided into Adyor, 
under Aoyayoi. The raéis of the Athenians was thus a larger body 
than among other Greeks. Each rafts was under a rafiapyos. The 
ten taviarchs, who acted as lieutenants and assistants of the ten 
strategt, both in peace and in war, commanded only the infantry of 
the ten phyle. The cavalry commander in each phyle was called 
gurapxos (§ 6), and the ten phylarchs were themselves subordinate to 
two hipparchs (trmapyxot, § 8). . The chief military officer was the 
strategus (otparryos, § 8). Of these there were also ten, one for each 
phyle. They were elected by popular suffrage, and presided over all 
matters belonging to the war and the foreign department. They also 
nominated and exercised control over the trierarchs, or naval captains, 
and, in general, were charged with superintendence of the public 
safety. They had the power, in an emergency, of convoking, with 
consent of the senate, an extraordinary assembly of the people; and 
even of prohibiting or dissolving the assembly, if so the necessities 
of the state seemed to require. _ 

2. Phyle and Demes. The phyle possessed no local centres of their 
own, but were simply aggregations of demes. These demes (8fp00) 
were local parishes, and demes which might be remote from each 
other were often included in the same phyle. In each phyle there 
were originally ten demes, but the number gradually increased. The 
common local centre of the phyle was the city agora, where the 
statues of the ten tribal heroes stood, but that of each deme was its 
own agora, The land-holders in each deme were catalogued, and 
“registration in these parish lists served as evidence that an indi- 
vidual belonged to the country in general, and was entitled to the 
enjoyment of civic rights. Though he might change his habitation 
as often as he liked, he still continued to belong to the deme in which 
he had once been registered.” — Curtius, Hist., I. p. 407. 

Like our towns, the demes had their local governments, treasuries, 
and meetings, and raised their quotas for the army and navy. ‘The 
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demes were sometimes of large extent and populous. The deme 
of Acharne supplied a force of three thousand men in the Pelopon- 
nesian War. The members of a deme were called demote (8npéra, 
§ 14), and the head man of each deme was styled demarch (8npapxos). 

3. The Senate (BovAn) had been composed, since the time of Clis- 
thenes, if we except the revolutionary period about the close of the 
Peloponnesian War, of five hundred citizens, not under thirty years 
of age, who were chosen by lot (xvapos), and held office for a year, 
meeting daily, except on festivals and holidays, and receiving the 
compensation of a drachm (about eighteen cents) per day. Every 
senator elect had to undergo the scrutiny (Soxtpacia) (see General 
Note, 5), in which evidence must be presented of citizenship, age, and 
freedom from driupia. (See General Note, XXV. 3.) The functions of 
the senate were to originate business for the general assembly, to 
take care for the navy and arsenals, to regulate all matters of finance, 
to judge of the qualifications of magistrates, and of the members of 
their own body ; and also to receive, and sometimes to try, informa- 
tions (elaayyedia). (See General Note, 7.) The judicial power of the 
senate wus limited from B. c. 461 to the imposition of a fine of five 
hundred drachms — about $90.45. Each phyle was represented by 
fifty senators, and each fifty took the lead of affairs a tenth part.of the 
year, by lot, under the name of prytanes (mpurdves). One of these 
was drawn each day to preside as Epistates (émeordrns) in the senate 
and the assembly, and to hold the public seal and keys. After 370 B.c., 
the Epistates chose nine proedri (xpée8por), one from each phyle but his 
own, and one of these presided in the senate and the assembly, while 
the other Epistates, as chairman of the prytanes, held the keys and 
seal. 

4, The assembly (éxxAnoia) embraced all the qualified freemen of 
Attica. A man could be qualified for membership at the age of 
twenty. The meetings, held regularly four times in each prytany, 
or forty times a year, assembled in the Pnyz, a semicircular area on 
a low hill sonthwest of the Areopagus. AI] matters of public and 
national interest, foreign or domestic, might become subjects for dis- 
cussion. It was not according to law to bring forward any particular 
measure that had not previously received the sanction of the senate 
by a mpoBovrevpa, or been referred by that hody to the assembly. 
Privilege of speech was not confined to any class or age. Speakers 
addressed the meeting from a high platform of stone (Bjya, still exist- 
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ing). The sense of the meeting was expressed by a show of hands 
(xesporovia) or by ballot (yigos). The attendance on ordinary assem- 
bly days probably numbered about five thousand. 

As in addition to the forty regular meetings of every year there 
were many special meetings, the poorer classes would either be bur- 
dened by attendance, or must resign the control of affairs to persons 
of wealth and leisure. There was some justice, therefore, in the 
arrangement which secured the attendance of the poorer citizens 
by allowing a compensation of, at first, one obol (three cents) a day, 
which was increased afterward (B. c. 392) to three obdls. 

5. The Aoxtpacia. Before any person who had been designated 
or elected to an office was permitted to enter on its duties, he was 
obliged to pass an examination into his previous life and conduct. 
This scrutiny of qualifications was called the dokimasy (8oxipacia). 
It did not take account so much of the actual capacities and personal 
qualities of the persons elected, as of matters like the following : 
Whether the individual were a genuinely born Athenian citizen and 
of proper age ; whether he had discharged his filial obligations to his 
parents, and had done his duty as a citizen in war ; whether he had 
borne his part in the customary sacrifices, and had discharged his 
debts to the state ; and whether he had engaged in any transactions 
prejudicial to the state, or such as should incapacitate him for civic 
functions. The dokimasy was held sometimes before the senate, 
sometimes before the jury-courts of the dicasts. (See General Note, 
XII: 3.) It was in order at such times for any person to object to the 
fitness of the candidate under scrutiny. So wide-reaching an exami- 
nation of a man’s whole record, public and private, gave wide oppor- 
tunity to objectors, and permitted, as we see in the following oration, 
an equal discursiveness in reply (§ 9). This institution was some- 
times perverted to the gratification of private grudges, but was also 
turned to account against some unworthy persons who could not be 
successfully prosecuted under the laws. 

6. A Syndicus (ctv8:cos) is sometimes synonymous with a Synegorus 
(see General Note to the next oration), and sometimes, as in this ora- 
tion, denotes an advocate of a peculiar kind, possessing some judicial 
powers. The duty of this class of ovvdicor seems to have been to 
exercise jurisdiction in disputes respecting property claimed both by 
the state and by private parties, especially confiscated property. The 
first appointment of such functionaries took place on the restoration 
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of the constitution after the overthrow of the Lysandrian tyranny, 
B, c. 403. The name of cvivdixos was also specially given to orators 
sent to represent the state before a foreign tribunal. 

7. Dike. The general word denoting any proceeding at law be- 
tween parties was dixn, This had a wider and a limited sense. In 
the wider sense, dixy included both public and private actions ; in 
the more limited sense it meant a private suit, while ypad7y was the 
word specially appropriated to public actions (see General Note, VII. 
1); and these again were divided into {ca, or criminal prosecutions, 
and Snpydova, or state trials. The different classes of trials were also 
included under the general name of dyaves. Eioayyedia signified 
an information laid before the senate or the assembly, especially 
in cases not covered by the laws, or in case of eminent persons, 
or heinous offences, or when a combination of crimes was charged, 
or when speedy trial was necessary. 

8. Martyria. In the courts of Athens only freemen possessing 
their civil rights could be witnesses (udprupes). Of the testifying of 
women or minors there is no instance on record. Slaves could testify 
only under torture (see General Note, VII. 2). But alien freemen 
could testify like citizens. Neither of the parties to a suit was a 
competent witness in his own case, though each was obliged to answer 
questions put by the other (see Or., XII. § 24, 25). A witness who 
refused to appear when summoned was liable to prosecution. He 
was not obliged to be present at the preliminary hearing (see General 
Note, VII. 1), but his deposition had to be handed in then in writ- 
ing. When he was ill, or out of the country, he could be examined 
by commission, and his deposition was then called éxpaprupia. Hear- 
say evidence, except the declaration of a deceased person, was inad- 
missible. After the preliminary hearing, no fresh evidence could be 
introduced. When the trial took place the witness was obliged to 
be present in court. When he was introduced, the water-clock 
(xAeYudpa), which measured the time allotted to the speakers, — in 
the midst of whose addresses the witnesses were brought forward at 
fitting points, — was stopped, the witness ascended the speaker's plat- 
form, and signified his assent to his written deposition as read to him 
by the clerk. Either at the preliminary hearing or at the trial, an 
oath was administered to the witness at the altar by the opposite 
party. A contumacious witness incurred a fine of 1,000 drachms. 
A false witness was indictable, with punishment, if convicted, at 
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the discretion of the court. In our editions of the orators, the words 
paprupia and padprupes are interchangeably used to denote the intro- 
duction of witnesses. 

In connection with this subject, the original signification of the 
word martyr in the Christian sense will readily be appreciated. 





NOTES. 
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ANALYSIS, 


Part I. — REPLY TO THE SPECIAL CHARGE, §§1-8. 
‘* IL — EXHIBITION OF THE SPEAKER'S RECORD, §§ 9-21, 


I.—1. Introduction : The accusers’ malice gives the speaker a valuable opportunity to 
demonstrate his character, §§1, 2. 
2. The proposition ; stating in general what the speaker expects to prove, § 3. 
8. The argument, §§ 4-8, namely: 
A. An alibi: he was out of the country till the affairs of the Thirty had be- 
come critical, §4; and at such a time it was not likely that he and they 
would have become connected, § 5. 
B. Whatever a falsified register may show, § 6, his name does not appear as a 
cavalry-man either in the phylarchs’ lists, or in the judicial reclama- 
tions, § 7. 
C. Were it true that he had served in the cavalry, he could show that he had 
harmed no one, and could point to many such who had been honored with 
high office, § 8. 
I1I.—1. Introductory : A personal narrative is required by the nature of the case, § 9. 
2. The narration, §§ 10-16. 
A. Of his conduct in domestic relations, § 10. 
B. And also in social and public life, §§ 11-16. 
. Negatively. 
as averse to dissolute habits, § 11. 
. and never charged with a breach of law, § 12. 
. Positively. 
as a volunteer for dangerous service, § 13. 
. generous to poorer comrades, § 14. 
. steadfast in battle, § 15. 
. and of undaunted daring after defeat, § 16. 
8. Argument on the facts presented, §§ 17 -— 19. 
A. Popular favor and political rights cannot justly be refused to a man with 
such a record, § 17. , 
B. The true criterion of an honorable and worthy citizen is such a record, | 
§ 18, rather than peculiarities of personal appearance and manner, § 19. | 


4. Conclusion, §§ 20, 21. (See Notes.) 
5 
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1.—ovwvySev, G., 49, 2. H., 746. — Bovropévors, G., 113. H., 799. — 
_ warnyoplas, G., 173. H., 577. —SwBPePAnpévors, G., 18, 4. Notice the 
emphasis given by position before the subject rovrous. ofrwes, the indefinite 
relative, gives a general signification to its antecedent rovrous, ‘‘ this class 
of persons...who.” — dvayxd{wou, G., 62. H., 757. —atrots, G., 188, 3. 
H. 600. 

2.— Ger Brito, G., 65,3. H., 770, 771. —ed ns...rvyxdva, G., 48, 
I. A. 1, & R. 1. —Stanelpevos, G., 112, 2. H., 801. — épod, G., 171, N. 1. 
H., 576, a. —dxotop, G., 20, N. 1; 60, 3, N.; 61, 3. H., 760, a. — 
perapedtoey, G., 27, N. 3. 

3. — drroSelEw, G., 50, 1, & R. 1. Is the tense a future or an aorist sub- 
junctive? See @., 37,2, N.1. What is the apodosis ?— trav abrev xw6v- 
vov p. dpiv, G., 170, 2, & 186. H., 574, a, & 603. — rd GdAa, i. e. every- 
thing beside his just-mentioned attachment to the established constitution, 
and what he had endured in consequence. — perplws, a modest expression 
for ‘‘laudably.” — BeBrwxds, G., 112, N. 8. H., 797 & 802. — Séopan, G., 
10, N. 7. So dé, above. H., 699, a. —Soxipdtev, see General Note, 5, 
Aoxipacta, — ovx trmevov [ott’ éreShpovv], the bracketed words seem to 
have got out of place from § 4. Discriminate between this imperfect and 
the aorist weréoxov. G., 200, N. 5. G., 19, N. 2. — peréoxov, why not 
accented pérecxov? G., 26, N. 1. H., 368, b. Free from all connection 
with the administration, he was impliedly free from all responsibility for 
its actions. 

4.—‘Hpas, emphatic position. — cvpdopas, at Agospotami, on the 
European side of the Hellespont, opposite Lampsacus, where about one 
hundred and seventy vessels, nearly the whole of the Athenian fleet, were 
taken by Lysander, September, B. c. 405. This disaster was the finishing 
stroke of the Peloponnesian War. — Zarvpov (J.), king of a district in the 
Tauric Chersonese (modern Crimea), whose capital was Panticapzum, also 
called Bosporus, from its situation on the west side of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus (Strait of Yenikale). The region had been colonized principally 
from Miletus, and maintained a flourishing trade with Athens in particular, 
which drew from it annually 400,000 medimni (600,000 bushels) of corn. 
Says Curtius: ‘‘ Of all the existing foreign relations, those with the princes 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus were in truth the most favorable and the best 
warranted,” etc. Hist. V. p. 137. — Starrnoopévous, G., 109, 5. H., 789, d. 
— e&éreprpe, notice the force of the éé, ‘‘ out of the country.” — raya, the 
Long Walls and the fortifications of Piraeus. See Or. XII. § 40, Notes. — 
kaSarpoupévey...peOiorapévyns, G., 16, 1. —modurelas, see Or. XII. §§ 73- 
76. —aplv, G., 106, 2. H., 769.—vAfjs, the military operations which 
resulted in the expulsion of the Thirty commenced in the occupation of 
Phyle by a force under Thrasybulus. Phyle, 11 miles from Athens, is a 
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fortress on a precipitous rock, ‘‘ Phyle’s brow,” commanding the pass of 
Mt. Parnes on the road from Thebes to Athens. — xare\Ociv, February, 
B. C. 403. — tyepats, G., 188, 2. H., 610. 

5.— «alrot, a particle of very frequent occurrence in Lysias, compounded 
of cai and the enclitic ro, an old dative of the 2d pers. pron., frequent in 
Homer as an ethical dative, from which use it readily gained the function 
of a slight intensive. xalroe signifies, and yet certainly; and yet ; 
although. — elxds Fv...drvOupetv, G., 49, 2, N. 3, (a). H., 703. — 
%xovres has the force of an imperfect, as will appear if the personal con- 
struction be translated by the impersonal, ‘‘nor does it appear that they 
had,” etc. See G., 16, 2. Sauppe prefers to read oxédvres. But the 
reference to the past is clear enough in the present participle; and besides, 
the aorist has a special sense not pertinent here. See H., 708. — pydev 
apaprdvover, not rois nu. ¢.; those who had committed no fault are not 
a distinct class from those who were out of the country (which the repe- 
tition of the article would intimate), but these latter just because of 
their absence were blameless. (Francken.) For the negative, G., 283, 4. 
H., 839. — wodtrelas, G., 170, 2. H., 574, a. — ripafov...Sipov. Per- 
haps such a case as that of Theramenes (see Jnirod. to the following 
oration) was in the speaker’s mind. And yet the sense of the passage, 
as it stands, seems to take the edge off from Mantitheus’s argument, 
that the tyrants trusted no one who had done nothing wrong. Francken 
favors Reiske’s conjecture that, after rov dior, ériuwv has dropped out. 
If so, the statement would agree with XXV.§ 13: rovs mreiora xakd bas 
elpyaopévous els ras Tyuds Kalloracap, 

6. — wavidlov, see Introduction. — twreveav, i.e. dre trwevov, G., 15, 3, 
& R. 1. — éyyeypappévor (so Cobet), the proper term for the entering of 
names on a list, not émvyeypapuéevor. — éxetvos, H., 679, b, last part. — 
abndloacbe.. dreveyxeiv, G., 92, 1, & R. 1. —xaraoraces, see Introd. — 
dvampainre, G., 44, 2, & N. 1. 

7. — épé, emphatic. — drodSelfeev, G., 50, 2, & 52, 2. — cvvbleors, see 
Introd. and General Note, 6. — xaraBadsvra (so Bake, Francken, Froh- 
berger, and others, while Frei and Kayser regard the bracketed words as 
spurious); the refunding of the allowance would have been the decisive 
indication : xaraBadévra seems preferable to the common reading mapada- 
B5vra, both for that reason, and for the sake of the climax in which the 
three participles then stand, dmrevey@évra...rapadobévra.. karaBaddvra. — 
rovro, H., 679, a. — dvayxatov fv, see Note on elxds Hv, § 5, above. — 
amoSelfaav, G., 54, 2, (b), and 50, 2, R. (a). — éelvors tots ypdppacry, 
i. e. the lists of the phylarchs. These, although just mentioned, are desig- 
nated more distantly as éxelvors in contrast with the cavldiov, referred to 
by rovros (ypdupacw), as either produced in court, or made specially 
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prominent by the accuser. — Tr Bovdropévy, G., 108, 2. The participle 
here involves the protasis, ef res BovAorro, or éBovdAero, G., 51, and Note 8. 
8.—elwep Urmevoa...ovx Gv fv, G., 49, 2, with R. (a.) & (b.)— ds... 


weroinkos, G., 109, N. 4. H., 795, e. — q€lovv, has an implied dy, de-. 


rived from the preceding ovx ay qv. — droSel~as, equivalent to ef dwédecta, 
G., 52. — BovAetovras, “members of the senate.” — Gere.. fyetobe, G., 
65, 3, Note. — pov, G., 173, 2, N. H., 583. — papripnoov; the witness 
was probably to testify as to the time of the absence and return; see § 4. 
The alibi was thus far the main point in his defence. —MAPTYPIA, see 
General Note, 8. 

9. — ov of8’ & rt Set wrelw A€yev. Here begins the second and more 
discursive part of the oration. The case, so far as concerned the accusation 
now so thoroughly refuted, had been sufficiently argued. In an ordinary 
lawsuit, Mantitheus might well have rested here. But as wide range was 
allowed both to complaint and answer in the public scrutiny of the charac- 
ter of candidates for office (see General Note, 5, Aoxiwacta), he is not con- 
tent to have proved a mere negative, but now goes on to show that his 
actual life and character had been that of a praiseworthy citizen, entitled 
to such political rights as that now called in question. — dtoAoyeto fas, 
G., 91. H., 763. — axpodcacda, G., 23, 1, & Rem. — worfoopa, G., 
199, 2. H., 689. — 8a Bpaxvrarov, H., 629, PHRASEs. 

10.— wparov. The first point which Mantitheus makes is with refer- 
ence to his domestic and private affairs, rd ta, as distinct from 7a Kowd, 
his social and public relations. — ovelas...xarakaOelons, G., 277, 5. 
H., 790, e. —ovpeopads...ras ris wéAews, in the course of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. — émBSo%s, sons inherited the whole patrimony, but with the 
obligation of supporting their sisters, and providing them suitable mar- 
riage portions. — tpidxovra pvas = half a talent: a mina was worth about 
$18. — dpodoyetv, acknowledged at that time and still acknowledges. G., 
15, 1, & Rem. —épot, G., 175. H., 585. —pySerdrore...pydé...pndév, G., 
283, 8, last part. H., 843. 

11. — Siexyxa (so Sauppe and Frohberger), preferable to the common 
reading diqxyoa, on account of the preceding perfect, BeSlwxa. —émerkelas, 
literally ‘‘ moderation,” unassumingly covers the claim to a virtuous and 
honorable life. — rovotpevor, G., 199, 3. H., 690. — rovrovs, here not 
strictly necessary, but subjoined to w\eiora with significant emphasis, as 
if = ‘‘ these are they who talk and lie about me most.” — tov atrayv, G., 
171, 2. H., 576. — éreOupotpev, ‘Swe’ = they and I. 

12. — &moSeifar, distinguish from differently accented forms. H., 367, 
R. e. — Slenv...ypadhy...cloayyeAlav...dyavas; see General Note, 7. dixn 
here denotes a private suit. This, however, would fall under the head of 
ra xowd, his social and public relations. — oxétracOe, G., 22. 
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13. — apérov, subordinate to the wp@rov in § 10. See Analysis. — 
 brovhoacte, G., 19, N. 4, b. H., 706.—[rovs], Rauehenstein brackets the 
article here, ‘‘ because Lysias omits the article before gentile nouns.” — 
Bowwrots. The so-called Corinthian War, which was carried on by sea and 
land for some seven years, was fomented by the Persian satrap Tithraustes 
for the purpose of relieving the Asiatic provinces from the presence of a 
Spartan army, and of transferring the scene of hostilities to Greece. The 
Thebans headed an anti-Spartan league, and occasioned the outbreak of 
the war, B. c. 395. The resolution of Athens to send military aid to Thebes 
was her first emergence from the political eclipse which she had suffered 
at the close of the Peloponnesian War, and at the time when this force was 
sent, the city was still without fortifications and without ships. — els 
‘AXlaprov, a city of Bootia. Lysander, the conqueror of Athens, had 
been routed and slain before Haliartus prior to the arrival of the Athenian 
force. —’Op@oBotdov, probably the phylarch of Mantitheus’s tribe. —etvat, 
G., 15, 2, N. 2, The Spartans were generally weak in the cavalry and 
strong in the infantry. Rauchenstein, after admitting the bracketed dei, 
remarks that it is better, with Francken and Cobet, to drop it, and instead, 
with Frohberger, to put dv. — dvaBdvrev érl rots Urovus, “entered the 
cavalry service.” — aSoxtpdorwyv, in violation of the rule which required 
that, before entering the service, both men and horses should undergo an 
examination satisfactory to the hipparchs. — é&adetpar, G., 23, 2, N. 4. — 
pAdrovros, G., 25,2. H., 711.—rapacnevdocavtt, G., 138, N.8. H., 776, 
fine print. See édpyvos, XII. § 31 and Note. 

14. trav Syporav, the members of a deme served together. —8r. xph, 
G., 70, 2, R. 1. H., 734, a, 735. — rots txovras, G., 276, 2. — cvveBot- 
Aevov...%axa, G., 19, N. 2. —avrds, G., 79, N. 1. H., 669, b. —xecrn- 
pévos, G., 200, N. 6. H., 712. — yévnrar, like avamrpdéinre, § 6, G., 44, 2, 
& N. 1. 

15. — els Képiv@ov, the Athenians sent some six thousand hoplites, about 
one fourth part of the heavy-armed force which the allies sent into the field 
against Sparta, with about six hundred cavalry. Thrasybulus commanded. 
— dehora, the past thought quoted in the direct form, G., 77. What would 
the indirect form be ? — ris xpaérys, supply rdtews, which Cobet inserts in 
the text. The genitive may be construed with some such word as érXirns 
understood ; G., 169, 2, N. H., 572. — S8uoruxnodons, in the battle of 
Nemea in the Corinthian territory about midsummer, 894. The Athenians 
were outflanked and severely handled. See Grote, 1X. pp. 8306-308. Cur- 
tius, IV. 249. — rod cwepvod Brapias, ‘‘the grand Stirian,” ironically. 
Thrasybulus was of the deme Stiria, in the phyle Pandionis. This refer- 
ence shows the oration to have been delivered while the events were recent, 
and before the death of Thrasybulus, who was slain near Aspendus, in 
Pamphylia, in 390, : 
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16. — xwplov toxvpov. The passes of the Isthmus remained as before, 
in the control of the forces of the League. Moreover, the camp to which 
many of the defeated allies retired was so strongly secured by the nature 
of the ground (xal yap fv Adovoy 7d xwplov, Xen. Hell. TV. 2, 19), that the 
victors did not attack. — ph Sivwacba, G., 283, 3. H., 837. —’Aynor- 
Adov, the second monarch of that name, ‘‘ the ablest and most energetic of 
the Spartan kings” (Grote, X. 363, sq.), having been recalled from a career 
of victory in Asia to succor the Spartan interests in Greece, defeated the 
allied forces at Coronea in Beeotia, a few weeks after the battle of Nemea. 
— éuBaddvros stands in the causal relation to yyg@iayudévwv. — Trav apxdv- 
tov; these were the strategi. See General Note, 1. — dtroywplom, ‘‘to 
detach.” — BonPhaover, G., 74, 1, p. 162. See Note on dejoe, § 15, above. 
— Seavdv, a touch of grim humor. — ayamnris, ‘‘ barely,” a meaning de- 
rived from the more radical signification ‘‘ contentedly,” through the inter- 
mediate idea of what will no more than content. — dxAnperf, such a mat- 
ter was regularly determined by the lot. — raf, here evidently in the 
sense of duvAjv, while, as supplied with rfs rpwrns, § 15, above, it denotes, 
more restrictedly, a single rank in order of battle. 

17. — rots...aftoter, G., 184, 2. H., 595, b, last part. The constitu- 
tional scrutiny would prevent such cowards from holding office. — xovev. 
G., 54, 1, (a). — érolovv...éré\pov...érolouv, mark the proper force of the 
imperfects, as distinguished from aorists. —odx ds ot, G., 283, 8. H., 844. 
— va, et wore, the speaker states his past intention in the form of quota- 
tion. G., 74,1. In the direct form, ca@coraluny would have been in the 
subjunctive, or the future indicative (@., 50, 1, & N. 1), and rvyxdvouue in 
the subjunctive after wa (G., 44), depending on the leading verb ro:jow, or 
wo, here érolovv. For another instance of this unconcealed avowal of an 
interested motive, see XXV. § 13. 

18.— tds e{é8ous, compare éf5douv, § 15. The article is here restric- 
tive = ‘those in which I took part,” G., 141, N. 2. H. 527, d. — wo- 
obdpevos, G., 112, 2.—Kopq, Hamaker’s widely approved emendation of 
the common reading rod\ug. With many imitators of the Spartan fashion 
(Aaxwuoral, as they were called), Mantitheus let his hair and beard grow 
long. This would be taken by some to indicate his political sympathy with 
the foes from whom Athens had suffered most. Supply xp% before puceiv. 
— For the rhyme-like ending of the two clauses, cxomeiv...uicetv, see XII. 
§ 1, note on drecreiv. — &k...eddvrav: woedeicPar éx is moré commonly 
said with reference to things, bwé with reference to persons. 

19. — prixpdv Stareydpevor, G., 109, 2. H., 789, b. Those who used a 
moderate tone and utterance would naturally be more persuasive with many 
than loud and fast talkers. —roAAd kayaba tpas, G., 165. H., 555, 547, ¢. 

20.— The conclusion of the oration, so far as its form goes, is quite pe- 
culiar. Mantitheus takes occasion, from a minor objection that had been 
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made to him, to conciliate the favor of his hearers by a frank and manly 
confession, § 20, while he puts his justification into the form, at the end, of 
a brief but graceful compliment to the tribunal, § 21. — yoOdpny, G., 19, 
N. 4 (a). — 8a tatra, H., 679, a; compare dia rotro uceiv, § 18, above. 
— Srt vewrepos dv érexelpyoa, G., 81, 1. It was the rule in Solon’s time 
that persons of fifty years and upwards should have precedence in address- 
ing the assembly, but this had become obsolete. Would the imperfect, 
érexelpouvv, have presented the thought any differently from the aorist ?— 
Tav havtod mpaypatwv, H., 538, tine print. —Soxe.. diareOfjvar, G., 92, 2, 
N. 2. H., 777. — wpoydévow évOupovpevos ; instead of the simple genitive 
(H., 576), the genitive with wept may be used. The participle denotes 
cause. G., 109, 4. H., 789, c. 

21. — &dnOh xp Aéyetv, apologetically, since he intimates that they, if 
any, are to blame. — rovotrovs, ‘“‘ such” as those who undertake to address 
the assembly of the people. — dflovs, supply rysjs. Cobet reads woddod 
ditovs. — dpov dpas, G., 52, 1. —rl...dx@ooGe, the protasis is thrown into 
the form of the subsequent declarative sentence. Stated in the regular 
conditional form, the thought would have been expressed thus: ‘* And 
besides, if you more than others have to decide whether such persons are 
worthy or not, why should you be displeased with them” [for endeavoring 
to gain your favor}? 

The abrupt conclusion is both pointed, and characteristic of the self- 
reliant temper of the speaker. 
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THE ORATION AGAINST ERATOSTHENES. 


XII. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE triumph of Sparta and her allies in the Peloponnesian War 
was an overthrow, throughout Greece, not only of the Athenian 
power, but of the democratical principles for which that power stood. 
The loss of the Athenian ‘fleet at gospotami took place in Septem- 
ber, B. c. 405. About November, the victorious fleet commenced the 
blockade of Pireeus, while the Peloponnesian army encamped at the 
gates of Athens. In April, the entry of Lysander into the city at 
once terminated the famine-agonies of the siege, and introduced the 
miseries of the year of misrule,— “the anarchy” (dvapyia) as it was 
ever afterwards called by the Athenians, as the period during which 
the constitutional government was suspended. The dark picture 
which is presented in this oration is the more impressive, because it 
is but a specimen of a widespread condition of things at that time. 
Says Mr. Grote : “ Lysander, in all the overweening insolence of vic- 
tory, while rewarding his devoted partisans with an exaltation com- 
prising every sort of license and tyranny, stained the dependent cities 
with countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as public 
grounds.” —- Vol. IX. p. 188. And again : “ We shall be warranted 
in affirming, that the first years of the Spartan empire, which fol- 
lowed upon the victory of AXgospotami, were years of all-pervading 
tyranny, and multifarious intestine calamity, such as Greece had 
never before endured.” — Jb., p. 191. 

Immediately after the capture of the fleet, the oligarchical party 
commenced organization by appointing a managing committee of five, 
subserviently called by the Spartan name of Ephors, § 43. After the 
surrender of the city, the next step was the accusation and imprison- 
ment of the leaders of the democratical party, some account of which 
is given by Lysias in his Oration against Agoratus (XIII.), who acted 
as the tool of the oligarchs. Then, under the protection of Lysander’s 
presence, who came from Samos for the purpose, § 71, the revolution 
was consummated in a popular assembly, by means of the menaces 
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narrated in § 74. The Thirty being thus clothed with power, about 
June, 404, Lysander returned to finish the siege of Samos, but a 
Spartan garrison at the service of the tyrants was sent to keep the 
Acropolis, § 94, under Callibius,— a man whom even Lysander cen- 
sured for his insolence to the conquered, — besides which the Thirty 
maintained their own band of ruffians ready to execute without flinch- 
ing the most flagitious commands. 

Under the democratical constitution the accused had been entitled 
to trial either by the numerous jury-court called the dicastery, or by 
‘the senate, or by the assembly of the people. But by the Thirty 
many were put to death without trial, § 17, 82, while of those who 
were tried before the senate, newly composed as it now was of the 
appointees of the Thirty, the fate was generally secured beforehand, 
though sometimes not without the intimidating even of such a body. 
In the great number of cases brought before this tribunal, the only 
acquittal pronounced was in the case of the informer Agoratus, who 
was set free in return for his evidence. While a few justly obnoxious 
persons perished at first, a far greater number of worthy citizens were 
soon seized and executed, among them not only men who had served 
the state with munificence and ability, but even some of the best 
members of the oligarchical party itself. In the perpetration of these 
crimes even respectable citizens were forced to render service, § 30, 
90, so that, by becoming compromised in the doings of the Thirty, 
they might, for their own safety’s sake, be disinclined to a counter- 
revolution, in which power might pass into avenging hands. ; 

Excesses like these roused immediate opposition,/“In the circle of } 
the Thirty itself there was a section of less fanatical sentiments led by 
Theramenes. He had at first been as forward as any to sanguinary 
measures. But, partly from sagacious foresight of the ruinous conse- 
quences of an unmitigated policy, and partly from jealousy of the pre- 
dominating influence of Critias, he began to play the part of an op- 
position leader, declaring that regard must be had to public opinion, 
and support for the government must be looked for in the community 
which they governed. These views would probably have controlled 
the policy of the body in favor of milder measures, had it not been for 
an audacious stroke of Critias, who suddenly overawed the senate with 
an armed force, and handed Theramenes over at once to the ministers 
of death. Such a death not only redeemed his character in some sort, 
but even secured to him an extravagant degree of praise, as a martyr 
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to the cause of justice. That this posthumous credit of Theramenes 
furnished some political capital to men like Eratosthenes, is clear from 
the elaborate effort which Lysias makes in this oration, §§ 62-78, 
to exhibit Theramenes, with whom Eratosthenes claimed to have 
acted, in the odious character which was really his. 

More successful were the operations which Thrasybulus, at the head 
of a small armed force of exiles, with aid from Bceotia, commenced in 
November, 404, by the seizure of the stronghold of Phyle, eleven 
miles north of Athens, and followed up in February by the occupa- 
tion of Munychia, the acropolis of Pireus. The pulling down a 
part of the walls of Pirseus, instead of keeping Athens at the feet of 
her conquerors, had opened a road to her liberators. In Pirzus the 
ruin of maritime interests had intensified the popular discontent, and 
the number to whom the liberators might look for reinforcements had 
been swelled by the influx of more than five thousand fugitives from 
Athens. And when the Thirty endeavored at once to carry by assault 
the strong position which Thrasybulus had taken on the hill of 
Munychia, a defeat followed, in which seventy of the assailants were 
slain, and, what was of especial consequence, Critias himself fell, to- 
gether with Hippomachus, another of the Thirty. As an immediate 
result, the moderate party among the oligarchs became predominant, 
and the Thirty gave place, about February, 403, to the Ten, § 54. 
Only one of the Thirty, Phidon, became a member of the new board. 
Eratosthenes, however, remained with him in the city, inspiring the 
councils of the government, § 58, though not nominally holding 
power. The rest of the surviving members of the deposed board re- 
tired to Eleusis, which, by the seizure and execution of a large num- 
ber of innocent citizens, § 52, they had previously taken care to make 
secure for themselves as a city of refuge. 

Instead, however, of any accommodation with the exiles resulting, 
as had been hoped, from the change of rulers, hostilities continued 
between the city and Pirseus, § 55, a struggle whose terms, as Lysias 
bitterly says, were such that the city men, if victorious, would be 
enslaved by usurpers, while the humiliation and suffering of defeat 
must be borne in order to obtain equal rights with the conquerors, 
§ 92. In this struggle, Lysias himself, despoiled though he had been 
by the Thirty, lent valuable aid, contributing two hundred shields, 
and two thousand drachms in cash, besides hiring three hundred fresh 
soldiers, and negotiating a loan of two talents from his friend Thra- 
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sydzeus of Elis. With such a spirit among the patriots, with continual 
accessions from the numerous exiles, and with some aid from other 
cities, the Pirseus party kept the city party on the defensive, until 
the intervention of a Spartan force at the call of the Ten, § 60. 

Had Lysander, whom the Ten had expressly desired as commander 
of these succors, § 59, taken control of affairs at that crisis, it would 
have gone ill with Thrasybulus and his compatriots. But such indig- 
nation had been excited even among the confederates of Sparta by the 
Lysandrian policy as displayed in Athens and the other subjugated 
cities, that it became the interest of Sparta to rid Athens of her 
misery. And so, after Lysander had been sent forth to settle in his 
own way the disturbances at Athens, the king Pausanias, his personal 
and political opponent, having won over to his views a majority of 
the Ephors, was appointed, in May, to supersede him in the chief 
command. Under his auspices, after some fighting and long negotia- 
tion, at the end of ten months of civil war, peace was re-established, in 
September, 403. The exiles in Pirzeus were restored, and a general 
amnesty was sworn to, from whose benefits there were excepted only 
the Thirty, the Eleven who had executed their sentences, and the Ten 
who had governed in Pirzeus (not to be confounded with the Ten who 
had suceeeded the Thirty). The democratical constitution was now 
immediately restored as soon as possible ; but the practice of payment 
for the performance of the duties of citizenship was not re-established. 

Under the new order of things, however, Eleusis was left in posses- 
sion of the Thirty and their adherents, an asylum for all refugees of 
that party, and a stronghold of conspiracy and treason. It was not 
long before their proceedings provoked the Athenians to take the field 
against them with the entire force of the city. In the course of these 
hostilities the generals of the oligarchs were seized and put to death. 
After the flight of the rest of the Thirty and other obnoxious persons, 
Eleusis was re-incorporated, with oaths of mutual amnesty and har- 
mony, in one political community with Athens. 

But when the exiles had returned, impoverished, and smarting 
under the wrongs which had been inflicted on them and their inno- 
cent relatives, especially as they daily felt the hateful presence of the 
men who, for revenge or gain, had committed or abetted those outrages, 
attempts were not wanting, in evasion of the amnesty, to seek repara- 
tion by instituting legal proceedings against the guilty parties. In 
consequence of such attempts it became necessary, in the year after 
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the restoration, to pass the law of Archinus, by which any defendant 
in such cases was entitled to plead the amnesty in bar of all proeeed- 
ings. 

ae to this, and probably while the exiled tyrants were still 
in occupation of Eleusis, Lysias brought his complaint against Era- 
tosthenes, who, with Phidon, seems to have remained in the city. 

r~ The compact which excluded the Thirty from the amnesty conceded 
even to them the privilege of remaining, if they were ready to submit 
their conduct as members of the government to the judgment of the 
people (see General Note to the next oration, 2, Huthyne). In ven- 
turing on this course Eratosthenes probably placed reliance on the 
posthumous credit of Theramenes as a martyr, which he might claim 
to share as having acted with him. Lysias certainly seems conscious 
of a strong prejudice in a portion of his hearers in favor of Eratos- 
thenes. The selection of the dicasts by lot brought, of course, men 
of all parties into the panel. Some there doubtless were who, how- 
ever they disliked the Thirty, were not of the popular party, and not 
likely to vote with it in the secret suffrage of the dicastery, § 91. 
Others, either voluntarily or by constraint, had so compromised them- 
selves with the Thirty, as to be too lenient judges. Some may have 
felt that, if Eratosthenes were convicted, they might not themselves 
be safe. Furthermore, men of standing and eloquence were ready to 
speak for Eratosthenes, § 86, and there was no ee of persons to tes- 
tify in his favor, § 87, 88. 

In contending against these adverse influences, and in appealing to 
the sympathies and the patriotism of his hearers, Lysias seems to 
have bent all his genius to the performance of the sacred duty which, 
both according to Athenian custom, § 24, and in obedience to natural 
impulses, he owed to his murdered brother. As, however, the guilt 
of that murder could not be brought directly home to Eratosthenes, 
who could plausibly contend, § 25, that he had been forced by his 
colleagues to make the arrest, and that he had then pleaded, though 
in vain, for the life of the prisoner ; Lysias does not confine himself 
to his personal complaint. This occupies, in fact, only the first third 
of the oration, beyond which Lysias proceeds, in behalf of his injured 
country, to enlarge upon the whole iniquitous and treasonable career 
of the Thirty, in which he contends that Eratosthenes, as a voluntary 
partner of the usurpers, was equally inculpated and responsible. — 

We can easily conceive what public interest must have been excited . 
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in this, the first important judicial proceeding after the restoration of 
the constitution. A discourse so charged with just resentment toward 
the authors of so many private wrongs and public disasters, pronounced, 
as it was, before the deep impressions of two years of misery and dis- 
honor had begun to fade away, must have waked stirring echoes in 
many a patriotic bosom and many a bereaved heart. The orator com- 
mends himself to us also by his modesty as well as his eloquence, such 
is the reticence which he maintains respecting those praiseworthy ex- 
ertions and sacrifices, known to all, which he had put forth for the 
enfranchisement of his adopted city. Undoubtedly first in order of 
composition among the author’s orations, this one is not inferior to any 
either in interest or in merit. In his capacity as prosecutor in such 
a cause, Lysias had the opportunity, which otherwise he would have 
lacked, to plead the cause of the city itself. In so doing, he was able 
to review the whole of the recent history of the city, and to instruct 
the people, as a political leader, upon their situation and its duties. 
And so his discourse rises from a mere plea for justice upon a criminal, 
to the rank of a statesmanlike oration. 

It is a singular circumstance that no record is extant of the result 
of so important a trial, so that we must remain without the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that Lysias gained his case. 


GENERAL NOTE ON POINTS OF THE ATHENIAN CON- 
STITUTION TOUCHED IN THIS ORATION. 


1. The Archons. After the kingly office ceased in Athens, the chief 
magistrate was styled archon (dpyov). This office, at first for life, and 
then for a term of ten years, became, B. c. 683, an annual magis- 
tracv, and its honors and duties were distributed between nine 
individuals, who, after a time, instead of election by suffrage, were 
designated by lot. The chief of these, styled by eminence the ar- 
chon, gave his name to the year of his office, and was thence called 
the archon eponymus (émavupos) ; he was the legal protector of widows 
and orphans, and judge in certain family matters. The next, or king 
archon (dpxwv Baotdeds), had superintendence in matters of religion, 
and in cases of homicide, which it was his duty to bring before 
the Areopagus, The third archon, styled the polemarch (modépyapxos), 
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commanded the army (till 490 B. c.), and judged between citizens 
and non-citizens. Each of these three had also the superintendence 
of particular religious festivals. The remaining six, styled legislators 
(Oecpoberat), had it for their duty to report to the people every year 
on the subject of the revision of the laws, and to be judges in matters 
not reserved to the superior archons. But the chief part of their 
duties was in the receiving of informations, and in bringing cases to 
trial in the courts. After the Persian War, the archons were with- 
drawn from political and military duties, and their judicial power 
was limited to the imposition of small fines. From the time of 
Pericles, the archon simply received complaints, and conducted the 
preliminary inquiries, fixed the day of trial, and presided over the 
dicastery which heard and decided the case. The person of an ar- 
chon, when wearing the official chaplet of myrtle, was sacred ; he had 
the privilege of exemption from the trierarchy (see Trierarch), and 
at the expiration of his year of office, if his record was such as to 
bear the customary scrutiny, he became a member of the Areopagus 
(see Areopagus). 

2. The Areopagus (6 “Apetos mayos) was a rocky eminence opposite 
the western end of the Acropolis, and in close proximity. The name 
was transferred to the council or senate which assembled there, holding 
its sittings in the open air. Instituted in remote antiquity, and origi- 
nally the sole council of the city, it retained its pristine honor more 
permanently than any other part of the Athenian constitution. Its 
powers, varying at different periods, were of a somewhat elastic and 
discretionary nature, and were regulated to some extent by that 
public opinion of the better citizens which the body was supposed 
to reflect. It was composed exclusively of past archons, sitting in it 
for life after the expiration of their archonship. It had particular 
oversight of matters connected with religion, and of cases of homi- 
cide; while at one time, as supervisor in general of the public morals, 
it exercised functions analogous to those of the Roman censors. In 
times of emergency, the Areopagus seems to have acted as a Vigilance 
Committee, or as a Committee of Safety, §69, and miscellaneous 
public matters were from time to time referred to it. As the single 
political body which was neither elective nor otherwise responsible 
to the people, it formed for some time an obstacle to the complete 
development of democratical principles (see Curtius, Hist. II. p. 420 
sqq.), until, about B. c. 461, Ephialtes, in conjunction with Pericles, 
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carried a law which abolished its political power. Thenceforward, 
although retaining its judicial competence chiefly in cases of homi- 
cide, and shorn of its amplest powers, it was still retained during the 
period of the freest democracy as a venerable relic of the primitive 
aristocratic institutions, and, especially in its capacity of a criminal 
court, enjoyed a reputation of long continuance. After the restora- 
tion of the constitution, B. c. 403, the Areopagus regained its ancient 
dignity as guardian of the commonwealth, by being intrusted with 
the duty of seeing to the accurate observance and the unimpaired 
preservation of the newly arranged laws. 

3. The Athenian Dicast (Stxaorns) was a member of a dicastery 
(Stxaarnptov), a body which sat to give judgment (dud¢ew) in pro- 
ceedings at law. By the laws of Solon, B. c. 594, the assembly of 
the people had the power of reviewing and pronouncing upon the 
administration of the archons, at the expiration of their year of office. 
In the time of Clisthenes, B. c. 509, the collective body of citizens 
above thirty years of age appears to have been convoked and sworn 
to try persons accused of public crimes, and in such a capacity to 
have borne the name of heliasts (jAvacrai), or the helrea (qdcaia). 
But, as the extension of the sway of Athens brought more and more 
law business to that city, the accumulation of that business made it 
necessary to subdivide the heliasts. In the time of Pericles, nearly 
the whole judicial power, in civil cases as well as criminal, was trans- 
ferred to the dicasteries thus formed. Six hundred citizens being 
annually selected by lot from each of the ten tribes, five sixths of the 
total number were divided into sections, or panels, of five hundred 
each, in which members of all the tribes were thrown together indis- 
criminately, while the remaining thousand were held as a reserve 
from which to fill vacancies. The thesmothete, or six junior ar- 
chons, decided by lot which panel should sit, and where, and who 
should preside at the trial. In some important cases two or more 
panels were wnited, sometimes only a fraction of a panel sat, but the 
usual number was a full five hundred. Not only Athenians, but the 
subject allies also were amenable to these tribunals, whose number, 
whose assignment by lot, and whose secret ballot, §91, prevented that 
intimidation or corruption to which smaller or differently constituted 
bodies might have been liable. The dicasts were sworn in collec- 
tively at the beginning of their annual term of service. The court- 
rooms were painted of different colors, and each had its letter of the 
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alphabet inscribed over the doorway. Each dicast also bore a staff, on 
which was painted the color and the letter of the court allotted to 
him. The dicasts sat on benches spread with rugs or matting. The 
advocates, during their addresses, occupied an elevated stand (G7jya). 
“The city,” says Curtius, “resembled a vast court of law, when, 
early in the morning, the hosts of jurymen, the fourth part of the 
entire civic body, were seen moving.” (Hist., II. p. 499.) For each 
day of service the dicast received at first one, and afterwards three 
oboli. At the latter rate, the annual amount of the dicasts’ fees, in 
the most flourishing period of the city, was one hundred and fifty 
talents. 

The dicastery, in giving its verdict, voted by ballot (Widow pépew). 
The most common way was for each dicast to drop into a box one 
of two pebbles or balls of stone (yndot), which had been furnished 
him. One of these was black, and the other white; or one was 
pierced, and the other whole: the white pebble, or the whole one, 
meant acquittal (arownpiferOas) ; the others, condemnation (xara- 
WndiferOa). The pebble not used in the ballot was dropped into 
another box, and thus the secrecy of the ballot was secured. 

For a discussion of the practical working of the dicasteries, and a 
comparison of them with modern juries, see the valuable remarks of 
Grote, Hist., V. pp. 385 — 400. 

4, A Synegorus was one who pleaded a case at law in behalf of 
another. The traditional usage at Athens for parties to plead their 
own cases in court was moclified by the development of law, and the 
cultivation of rhetoric, which put unlearned and inexperienced men 
at disadvantage with better versed opponents. A clasa of men sprang 
up, of whom Antiphon, § 67, first became distinguished, who gave 
legal advice to others, and wrote speeches for clients. Lysias him- 
sclf, as well as Iseeus and Isocrates, obtained considerable income by 
such speech-writing : these were Acyoypadot, as distinguished from 
avviyyopot. In general, while a party was still expected to speak for 
himself, the old rule was relaxed, so that, after a short speech, he 
might obtain permission to yield the floor to his more capable friend, 
or ovymyopos. Thus the principal speeches were frequently made by 
the advocate, as being Secvds A€yecv, § 86. But as no fees were suffered 
to be paid for this service, the advocate was expected to show the 
court what motive led him to appear. 

As to the number of advocates allowed in any one case, there was 
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only this limitation, that the time allowed to a side was all the same, 
whatever the number of speakers. Each party had two opportunities 
to be heard ; the plaintiff opening, and the defendant replying ; then 
the plaintiff speaking again, and the defendant closing. 

In criminal trials, it was common to have several speakers for the 
- prosecution ; especially in cases where the state was materially inter- 
ested. A public advocate employed by the state to assist in a prose- 
cution was allowed the fee of a drachm. 

5. A Liturgy (Aecroupyia) was a personal service which was required 
of certain citizens, who, as larger property-holders, were expected to 
be larger burden-bearers. Liturgies were classified as ordinary and 
extraordinary, and the former class might be imposed on any citizen 
—save a few specially exempted— who possessed as much as three 
talents. These liturgies came in turn to the members of the several 
tribes who possessed the requisite property, but not more than one 
liturgy at a time, and not oftener than every other year. The tax 
thus imposed on the wealthy was in general liberally discharged 
(see the next oration, § 13, and the following oration, §31). To fulfil 
only the letter of the requisition seemed to many incompatible with 
true public spirit. Nor were cases wanting in which a wealthy citi- 
zen would volunteer to undertake a liturgy out of turn. In times 
of stringency, a liturgy was sometimes undertaken by two persons 
jointly, especially the choregia and the trierarchy, which latter is the 
only liturgy which may be properly classed as extraordinary. 

6. An Athenian Trierarch (rpuypapxos) was charged with somewhat 
more than the duty, which is implied in his title, of commanding a 
trireme. 

Though sometimes wealthy citizens patriotically furnished and 
served in their own ships, yet ordinarily the state provided the tri- 
erarchs with their vessels, at least the hulls and masts. Like modern 
ships, each trireme in the Athenian navy had its name, as “the 
Siren,” “the Liberty,” “the Democracy,” etc. The Athenian harbors 
were calculated for four hundred triremes; three hundred was the 
normal number held in readiness for service, capable of taking on 
board a force of sixty thousand men. Sixty triremes regularly 
cruised in the A‘geean as a police squadron and for practice. The 
equipment, certainly in the Sicilian expedition, B. c. 415, was at the 
cost of the trierarchs ; and at a later period, when triremes were fitted 
out from the public stores, repairs were at their expense, while they 
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were also obliged to return in good condition the rigging and equip- 
ments which they had received. Sometimes, from motives of display, 
a trierarch would go to unnecessary expense with his own means in 
the outfit of his ship. The procuring of a crew made another item 
of cost to the trierarch. Among the crews were many aliens, freed- 
men, and slaves, but the nucleus of each crew consisted of Athenian 
citizens. These were ordinarily obtained through the demarchs from 
the several demes; but it occasionally became necessary for the 
trierarchs to give bounties to induce fit persons to serve. To meet 
such costs, a client of Demosthenes, B. c. 361, had even to mortgage 
his estate. Pay and provisions for the sailors and marines were sup- 
plied at the public cost. The expense to the trierarch of his year of 
office averaged about 50 mine, or over $944. 

After B.c. 358, the burdens of the trierarchy, which had pre- 
viously been borne in turn by the individual members of the tribes, 
were distributed among the twelve hundred richest citizens, grouped 
in twenty symmories (cuppopia) of sixty members each. 

7. The Choregia (xopryia) was the most expensive of the Athenian 
liturgies of the ordinary kind. The burdens of the office lay in 
providing choruses of different kinds for the various dramatic and 
other performances connected with the public festivals. 

Dramatic entertainments were not of daily occurrence at Athens, 
~ a8 with ua, but were exhibited at great festivals, the Lenwa and the 
Dionysia, held in honor of Dionysus (or Bacchus). At such times, 
the theatre was crowded the day long, while play after play was 
acted. When a poet wished to bring out a play, application was 
made to the second archon, or in case of the great Dionysia, to the 
first archon, who, if the play were deemed deserving, nominated a 
choregus (xopnyés), whose duty it was to bring out the play with a 
suitable chorus (xépos). In the earliest times the choregus himself 
led the chorus, as his name — chorus-leader — implies. It was at the 
poet’s option to train the chorus himself, or to have the services of a 
professional trainer. From the time of Sophocles the ordinary cho- 
rus for a tragedy was composed of fifteen. In a comedy, the number 
of the chorus was commonly twenty-four. The specific duties of the 
choregus were to procure the choreutz (yopevrai), or members of the 
chorus, to provide a trainer and a training-room, to pay and support 
both the trainer and his class during their preparations, and furnish 

he necessary costumes for the exhibition. The burden of the chore- 
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gia varied with the nature of the chorus; the expense of a single 
chorus averaged perhaps half a talent, or about $550. The emula- 
tion of the choregi made the service the more expensive. The chore- 
gus who was judged to have done the best received the prize of a 
tripod. The whole expense of the play, however, by no means de- 
volved upon the chéregus. Demosthenes reproved his countrymen 
with lavishing larger sums on their festivals than on their naval 
service. “Count the cost of their tragedies,” says Plutarch ; “you 
will find that their Cidipuses and Antigones and Medeas and Elec- 
_ tras cost more than their wars for supremacy with the other Greeks, 
and their struggles for freedom against the barbarians.” 

8. The Eisphora (etopopa) was an extraordinary tax on property, 
levied whenever the burdens of war required. It was laid by a 
decree of the assembly, and collected under the superintendence of the 
strategi. To defray the expenses of the siege of Mytilene, B. c. 428, 
the sum of 200 talents was thus raised at one time. 

9. A Metecus (péroixos) was a resident foreigner. Athens, as the 
commercial emporium and literary centre of Greece, was the favorite 
resort and residence of strangers from every quarter. ‘“ Whoever,” 
says Curtius, “considered himself an adept in his art, was aware that 
no place existed where he would meet with a readier recognition or 
with ampler gains.” (Hist., II. p. 539.) The population of Attica 
was about half a million, of whom 90,000 were citizens, 45,000 metceci, 
and 365,000 slaves. The civic duties required of the native Athe- 
nians were so engrossing as to throw nearly all business, industrial 
and mercantile, into the hands of metcci, who on this account re- 
sided mostly in Pireus. The Athenian metcecus was subject to the 
same burdens as the citizen, certain liturgies excepted ; was obliged 
to serve in both the army and the fleet ; was taxed somewhat higher 
than citizens of the same valuation, besides being subject to an 
annual alien-tax of twelve drachms on each family. Yet he was not 
permitted to become a real-estate owner, but must live in a hired 
house, and must have some citizen for patron (apoorarns), through 
whom alone he could transact legal business, private or public. An 
Athenian metcecus might, however, like Lysias, obtain the tsotely 
(tvoreXera), a condition of immunity from the disadvantages of aliens, 
which was inferior in privilege only to the condition of the na- 
tive citizen, who possessed the right of suffrage and was eligible to 
office. In the war of liberation which Thrasybulus waged, the re- 
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ward of isotely was promised to all aliens who should assist the 
patriot cause. 

10. A Sycophant (cvcoddyrns, literally, a fig-shower) was originally 
a person who informed against another for exporting figs. The expor- 
tation of figs had been prohibited by law at an early period in the 
history of Attica; and this law, though it had ceased to be sustained 
by public sentiment, was meanly made use of by some informers 
from motives of gain. Their practices were facilitated by the Athe- 
nian policy of encouraging the detection of offences by permitting 
any person to prosecute any offender in court. But the obnoxious 
character of such informations under an almost obsolete law indeli- 
bly stained the name of sycophant as a term of reproach, denoting 
the bringer of malicious and vexatious accusations. The evil import 
of the term expanded, conformably to the usual character of the 
class of persons to whom it was originally applied. And so, its 
primary meaning disappearing, it came to signify, in general, a slan- 
derer, a black-mailer, a lying scoundrel, an extortioner. Neverthe- 
less, as the informer, in case of conviction, received half the penalty, 
and as guilty persons were often glad to pay hush-money, the dis- 
. taceful business had no lack of followers, and the most stringent 
- laws were not able to suppress the evil. 


To the preceding references to the political and social constitution 
of Athens the following, of a more miscellaneous nature, are sub- 
joined, derived mainly from Bancroft’s Literary and Historical Mis- 
cellantes, art. Economy of Athens. 

1l. Attic Money. If Bockh’s estimate of the Attic talent as worth 
5,625 francs be accepted, then (the franc being now worth 19,4, cents) 
a talent = $1,085-++. The following table exhibits the values and 
equivalents of the several denominations :— 


1 obolus (dBoAds) = $0.03 

6 oboli = 1 drachme (Spaxp¥) = 0.181 
100 drachmse = 1 mina (uva) = 18.09 
60 mins = 1 talent (rdAavrov) = 1,085.00 + 


The same authority reckons the Attic gold stater, the Cyzicene stater, 
and the daric as of equal value, each worth about 20 drachms, or 
$3.62. Smith’s Dict. Anc. Geog., art. Cyzicus, reckons the Cyzicene 
as = 28 drachms, or $5.06. 

The ratio between ancient and modern prices is stated as one to three. 
This does not vary much from the result obtained by comparing the 
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prices of wheat. Wheat brought at Athens, B. c. 390-380, thirty- 
six cents a bushel; in the age of Demosthenes, sixty cents was a 
moderate price. Wheat is quoted at Boston this summer (1875) at 
from $1.17 to $1.48. 

The cost of living at Athens. A house could be bought for a price 
varying from $54 to $2,160, according to size, location, and quality. 
$1,000 would buy a very fair house. Twice that sum was an ex- 
treme price. The average price of an acre of good land in Attica 
was $36. Estates were small and greatly subdivided. 

Provisions were cheap. The retailer of wheat was restricted toa 
profit of three cents on a bushel. The wine of Attica brought about 
two cents a quart, and a fair article could be had for half that sum. 
The best beeves brought, in prosperous times, from $9 to $13.20. 
Board was, a8 we say, reasonable. Demosthenes, his mother and 
sister, together paid for their board $ 126 a year, providing the house 
besides. 

As to clothing, a good cloak might cost $2.16 ; a fashionable coat, 
$3.60. A good quality of women’s shoes could be had for 36 cents 
a pair; men’s ditto, a showy article, $ 1.44. 

Manual labor could be hired for twelve cents a day. This was not 
bad, considering the rates of salaries. Senators received 18 cents for 
each day of service ; jurymen, half that sum. A foot-soldier received 
36 cents a day for pay and rations for himself and attendant, the 
officers twice, and the generals only four times that amount. “Stars” 
at the theatres, however, were paid as liberally as now-a-days. The 
highest sum mentioned is $1,085 for two days’ service. 

Travelling was not expensive. From gina to Pireus, sixteen 
miles, the fare was six cents. From Egypt to Pontus, thirty-six 
cents. 

Funerals were expensive. The cost of a funeral would pay for a 
house. The scale ran from $54 to $2,160. 

The quantity of fuel that an ass could carry sold for 36 cents. 

Slaves outnumbered the free population three to one, and could be 
bought cheap. Prices varied from $8.25 to $30. A skilful work- 
man would bring about $90. Everybody, even the poorest, was 
served by slave-labor. 

12. Athens and Pireus, the city and port, although enclosed within 
the same fortifications, and inseparably united as a double city, — see 
Note to § 40 of this oration, — were internally as unlike as possible. 
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‘While Athens, hastily rebuilt amidst her ruins, as necessity de- 
manded, was disorderly, devoid of plan, and full of narrow and 
crooked lanes, the Pirzeus, on the other hand, was a modern city, with 
large open places, roomy cloistered halls, broad and rectangular 
streets, —in its entirety a work of art, the creation of Hippodamus.” 
(Curtius, Hist. II. 611.) In the city, the houses were of wood or 
unburnt brick, of a single story generally, and often unsightly and 
mean. The city contained about 10,000 houses. The public build- 
ings were disproportionately costly. The Propylea, or Gateway of 
the Acropolis, cost $2,183,020; and the docks (see Note to §99 of 
this oration), $1,085,620. 


*‘ Privatus illis census erat brevis, 


Commune magnum.” 
Hor. Od. IL 15, 18. 


NOTES. 
XII. 


ANALYSIS. 
(For the filling up of this outline, see the Notes in successive sections.) 


Part A. —SPpEcIFIC PLEA UPON THE INDICTMENT FOR MURDER. 
I. Introduction, §§ 1-3. 
II. Narration of the facts, §§ 4-20. 
III. Comments on the facts narrated, §§ 20-23. 
IV. Confirmatory, §§ 24-386. 
a. By examination of the defendant, § 25. 
b. By discussion of his statements, §§ 26-86. 
Part B.— GENERAL ARRAIGNMENT OF THE DEFENDANT AS A TRAITOR AND TYRANT 
WORTHY OF DEATH, § 87 sgq. 
I. Narration of his political career, §§ 89-61. 
II. Refutation of his claim to favor on the score of Theramenes, §§ 62-80. 
III. Comments on the complete case, §§ 81-91. 


IV. Appeal to the jury, §§ 92-98. 
V. Peroration, §§ 99, 100. 


1. — &pfacGar, H., 691. The exordiwm of the oration includes the first 
three sections, in which, respectively, the orator sets forth (1) the ¢mpor- 
tance of the case, (2) its peculiarity, and (8) his own inability to do it jus- 
tice. — dvSpes Stxacral, see General Note, 8. dyvdpes is here used, like our 
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‘‘ gentlemen,” as an appellation of respect. See Buttmann’s Gr., § 123, 
N. 6. —«atnyoplas, H., 574, b. — Aéyown, the concluding word attracted 
by the introductory uol: see XVI. § 13, Note on wapackevdcavrs: \éyovra 
could also have been used. — rovatra, the omission of ydp makes the style 
more energetic. —avrots. Although Eratosthenes only was indicted, yet 
the orator means to make him the scapegoat of the Thirty. Hence the 
frequent alternations between references to him and to them throughout 
this oration. — péyeos, strictly denoting magnitude, has here a qualitative 
force in connection with the qualitative roira = ‘‘such in enormity.” 
— evddspevov...Sivacbat, G., 52,1; 53. For the position of dy, G., 42, 
Note 1. dy might have been repeated with the second disjunctive, G., 
42, 4. —dvaynn, ‘“‘scarcely found construed otherwise than in this ellip- 
tical manner.” (Buttmann’s Gr., § 129, N. 18.) Supply éo7l. — &mrevmety 
..@mAumety; notice the rhyme-like ending, duocoréAevrov, —a rhetorical 
ornament not uncommon both in Greek and Latin rhetoricians. Compare 
with the introductory thought, odx Aptac@at, as amplified in this section, 
the remark of Cicero in beginning his oration for the Manilian law: ‘‘hujus 
autem orationis difficilius est exitum quam principium invenire ; ta mihi 
non tam copia quam modus in dicendo querendus est.” | 

2. — tv te Tpd Tod xpdvm = ‘‘aforetime,” literally, ‘‘in the time before 
this (time).” For xpd rod, see G., 143, 2. H., 525, d. — &@payv...ém- 
SetGar, in justification of the complaint, inasmuch as false accusations were 
often brought by the so-called sycophants (see General Note, 10, Sycophant) 
against persons with whom they had no just quarrel. Compare Cicero in 
defence of Roscius, § 55: ‘‘nemo nostrum est, Eruci, quin sciat tibi inimi- 
citias cum Sea. Roscio nullas esse: vident omnes qua de causa hute inimicus 
venias ; sciunt hujusce pecunia te adductum esse. —tx@pav, H., 726. — 
dirs ety, G., 68, 8, and 70, 2. — rots hevyovras ; in law, gevyw had the 
technical meaning of ‘‘ to be prosecuted”; hence, 6 gdexywv = ‘‘ the defend- 
ant.” — fjris fv, G., 70, 1. — dv’ Brov, ‘in consequence of which,” H., 
813; see avd’ Forwos, XXV., § 12. — as otk Eav. See XVI., § 8, ds... 
remounxws, and Note. —txOpas nal cupdopds, the latter term is coupled 
with the former as being its consequent; the calamities were caused by 
enemies, — tots Adyous trovodpat ; Adyor has sometimes in forensic use the 
specific meaning of accusations. See XXV., § 2, wrovoivrat rods Adyous. — 
&pbovlas otoys, G., 111. 

3.— wpdgas, G., 109, 7. The orator desires indulgence toward his 
maiden speech. — rodrov, H., 583, fine print. —eore karéorny, see XVI, 
§ 2, Note on Sore edni{w. The aorist is here nearly equivalent to the per- 
fect, G., 30, 1, N. 1, ‘‘I have many a time been in despair, lest,” etc., and 
hence governs the mood of the dependent sentence like a primary tense, — 
worfcopa, G., 46, N. 1. So also Sauppe and Frohberger, instead of the 
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common roijowpat. With his own inexperience Lysias contrasts, § 86, the 
ability of the opposing advocates. — 8’ &axlorayv, see XVI., § 9, 5a Bpa- 
xurdruv, and Note. 

4. — The accuser, in grim earnest, now hastens to plunge in medias res. 
The case against Eratosthenes, introduced, § 4, with the briefest reference 
to the accuser’s blameless and trustworthy character, is put into a tren- 
chant narrative of facts, concluding at § 20. 

Oipds = 6 éuds. — drreloOn pév...trn 86 dv and 5¢é are very often used 
as here, where there is either no antithesis or a weak one, merely to exhibit 
the antecedent and the consequent proposition in their connection. When 
so used yév is untranslated. —Ilepuxdgovs. Pericles, the son of that Xan- 
thippus who defeated the Persians at Mycale, B. c. 479, was the greatest 
statesman of Athens. Born of a good family, reserved and stately in his 
manners, well educated, and endowed with an impressive eloquence, fore- 
sighted and self-controlled, a born leader of men, but mild and liberal 
toward opponents, he influenced the public policy for a period of about forty 
years. Under his guidance the democracy of Athens realized its complete 
development in well-balanced institutions; while through the improvement 
of agriculture, the extension of commerce, the cultivation of letters and 
philosophy, the fortification of the city, and its ornamentation by magnifi- 
cent edifices and other works of art, the period of his ascendency was the 
golden age of Athens. — &n, G., 161. H., 550. Cephalus had probably ~ 
been dead some fourteen years. —8ixnv, see XVI., General Note, 7. — &e- 
kaodue0a, H. 689, b. Notice that the verb agrees with fuels. In Eng- 
lish, on the contrary, after a disjunctive, the verb must agree with the 
nearest subject. — @xotpev, we as a family lived. — dorre...éapaprdver, 
G., 98, 1. The compound verb here in the sense of the uncompounded. 

5. — rvkopdvrat, see General Note, 10. — xaréoryoay, is this a first or 
second aorist? H., 416, a. — haoxovres, begins the principal sentence, or 
apodosis, H., 732. — Trav a8lkwy, G., 180, 2. H., 584, f. As to the fact, 
see Xen. Hell., II. 3, 12, in Goodwin’s Gr. Reader, pp. 65, 66: “Erera 
ap&rov pev, ods wavres oecay év ry Snwoxparia dd cuxoparrias (Gvras, xal 
Tos KaXdo’s Kal dyaGots Bape’s bvras, cvANauBdvovres, Sariyyov Oavdrov: Kal 4 
te Bovrih Hdéws airav xarewWnditero, of re Addot, Soot Evvydecay éavrots py 
Byres Towotrot, ovdév Hy Oovro. —roXlras, subject of rparécba. — rovatra 
Aéyovres, a condensed repetition of the clause ddcxovres...rpawrécOat, 80 as 
to bring out more strongly the contrast between saying and doing, which is 
previously implied in ddoxovres = ‘‘alleging.” — mparov emdy, ‘after I 
have first spoken.” 

6. — Compare BXeyov and § 7, &raGov, with the following ofev; the im- 
perfect tenses denote introductory and preparatory action, the aorist con- 
clusive action. — perolxwy, see General Note, 9. — ds elev, G., 68, 2. — 
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xpnparltecOar was no part of the rpégacrs just mentioned, but the result 
of it, and might well have taken dy as the apodosis of a condition here sup- 

- pressed. See, however, L. & S. Lex., mpddacis. — wéveorOar, the natural 
‘ eonsequence of the long and exhausting war. — xpnparev, for the main- 
tenance of the Lacedemonian garrison, and other retainers. 

7. — Gtroxtivvivas piy...fyotvro, AapBavev 82...érrovotwre. Notice the 
balance of the antithetical sentence in its two equal clauses, a good case of 
the rhetorical figure zsocolon. See remarks on Lysias’s style in the Biograph- 
ical Introduction. Compare also with iyyodvro...émototvro, drecmetv...émtde- 
weiv, § 1, and Note. The orator here throws out, in the form of a com- 
ment on his preceding remark, the very proposition which he was expecting 
by and by to prove ; but he knew that many of his hearers were ready to 
accept it in advance of proof. — aepl odSevds...mepl troddod, H., 650, 6. — 
Séxa, Xenophon, as above quoted, says, § 21: ééogte...rdy perolkwy fa 
éxaorov daBety. This would make thirty arrests. Lysias probably states 
the fact more correctly. — }...wérpaxras...yeyévntat, all forms of direct 
discourse. What would the indirect forms be? G., 74, 1. — @o-mep...qe- 
toutes, G., 109, N. 9. Instead of werornxéor, in agreement with the 
preceding atrois, the nominative is used (constructio ad sensum) as if tve 
dmodoylav €xwow had preceded. See Buttmann’s Gr., § 144, N. 5. 

8. — ras olxlas, H., 527, a, ‘‘the houses” of the proscribed. — éBdbifov, 
compare the tense with the following xaréAaBov, and see Note in § 6 on 
E\eyor, etc. To enter and search a private house without a warrant (given 
by decree of the people) was regarded at Athens just as it is in our own 
country. See § 30, and compare Demosthenes’s De Corona, § 132: xexparys, 
ws éy Syuoxpatia Sewd word rods Hrvynkéras Tov wodcrdv UBpifwr Kal én’ 
olxlas Badliwv dvev yndloparos. — épyarrhpvoy, the shield-manufactory of 
Lysias and his brother. — &teypadovro, ‘‘took a list.” This was the lega} 
term to denote taking the inventory of property to which the state laid 
“claim. H. 689. For distinction between active and middle, see L. & S. 
Lex. — perv, notice the descriptive imperfect here, and in épacxev be- 
low. — eb Botrorro, G., 70, 2, p. 151, examples, and 71, N. 1: the direct 
question was Bovhe ; — xpfpara AaBdv, equivalent to our phrase, ‘‘ for a 
consideration.” 

9.— rédavrov, see General Note, 11. — otre Oeods...voplye, not a com- 
mon combination in classic Greek, but reminding us of the unjust judge in 
the parable, ‘‘ who feared not God, neither regarded man.” Luke xviii. 2. 
— & tav wapdévroy, ‘under the circumstances.” 

10, — dpooev, G., 19, N. 4. The object clause is \aBdw...cadcew. — rd 
Swpariov, ‘my little room,” a bedchamber, probably. — rhv x(Bwrov, 
‘‘my chest,” G., 141, N. 2. H., 527, d. — dvolyvupt, G., 10, 2. — drnpe- 
vay, officers attending on him. For synonymes, see VII., § 16, note. 
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11. — otx 8eov, supply pévor, “not merely as much as,” The cash por- 
tion of the seizure can be estimated from the table given in the General 
Note, 11. — dyarhoey, ‘would be glad.” —cdow, G., 50, 1, N. 1, and 
74, 1. 

12, — érervyyxdve, H., 511, h, for éxirvyxdvover. Melobius and Mnesi- 
thides were also members of the Thirty. — BaBlfousev, the optative may 
follow secondary tenses, G., 70, 2, and the historic present, épwrdow, being 
used for the aorist, is in effect a secondary tense. — ra8eAdod, for the 
crasis, see G., 11, 1, (6), H., 68, R. c: for the genitive, limiting an omitted 
word, G., 141, N. 4. H., 509, 8. — onéjnrat, G., 44, 2, and N. 1. 

13. — as tov, G., 277, 3, and N. 2: translate, ‘‘as he would come.” — 
xivSuvetey, ‘‘to make a venture.” — tod ye dtro€avetv, G., 262, 2. H., 781. 

14. — raSe, H., 679. — fxw, G., 200, N. 8. H., 698. —els riv oy ol- 
x(ayv, and, accordingly, under your protection, so far as you can give it. — 
é&rdéd\Avpas, G., 10, N. 7. These short, pithy sentences, coupled with the 
hasty 5¢, picturesquely represent the urgency of the critical situation. — 
mapdoxov ; the second aor. mid. imperative is perispomenon, when simple. 
H., 367, a. But ‘‘the compound imperatives follow the general rule.” 
Buttmann’s Gr., p. 160. — radra, see note on rdde above. The plural em- 
braces everything that might be included in the single request. — pvno@f- 
vat, supply epi éuod. 

15.—tprapos yap; yép = ‘‘inasmuch as.” — olxlas, H., 584, c. For 
the (conjectural) plan of a Greek house, see Smith's Dict. Antig. art. 
Domus, p. 426. — d&pplOvpos, here with special reference to the rear or 
garden door. — owéforopa, quoted and explained, G., p. 162. — fyotpny ;sx 
as the sentence becomes prolonged and complicated by the introduction of 
a second hypothesis, the construction introduced with évOupovpéry is 
changed by putting in the finite verb for the sake of perspicuity. — pév, d; 
transposed by Rauchenstein on logical grounds. — ey wereopévos, G., 18, 1, 
and Note. — dpolws, ‘all the same,” i. e. as if I made no effort to escape. 

16. — thevyov, ‘I took to flight,” H., 702. — rq atdelp Supa, the street 
door, strictly, ‘‘the court door,” because giving access to the avA% or inner 
court. — rpiav 8& bvpav otoay, ‘‘although there were three doors,” viz. 
(1) the door leading back from the men’s part of the house (drdpwviris) to 
the women’s part (yuvaxwvircs). This door was called pécavdos Odpa, as 
between the two courts or a’Aal ; (2) the door leading from the rear of the 
house into the garden (xfros), and called xyrala @vpa ; (8) a door or gate 
leading from the garden into a street. —’Apxévew, derived from dpxw and 
vais, an appropriate name for a ‘‘ ship-master.” — elg dorrv, for Archeneus 
lived in Pirewus, — dmaydyou, G., 21, 2, (a). 

17. — Méyapdé8e, G., 61. H., 203. Megara was about 24 miles, accord- 
ing te Procopius, west of Athens. Modern travellers reckon it eight hours. 
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— tn’ txelvov may be construed with an implied wapayyé\X\eoGar to be sup- 
plied with e/@:cpuévoy: translate, ‘‘sent to Polemarchus the order custom- 
arily issued by them.” — alvev, H., 766. —amplv eltretv, G., 106, 2. ply 
and wpérepor, like our before, do not necessarily imply the realization of the 
following idea. —8v’ fjvrwa. The indefiniteness of the relative transfers 
itself to the antecedent, though this is specialized by the article ; translate, 
‘* before informing him of any cause for which he was going to die” ; liter- 
ally, ‘‘the cause for whichsoever.” — trodAot e&énore, H., 575, a. 

18. — dtrehépero, compare the imperfect with the aorist elacay. — tpiv, 

G.,184,4. H., 598. —proOwordpevor rpotGevro, both causative, H., 689, b. 
The body was customarily laid out (rpori@nus) on a bed, after having been 
washed, anointed with perfumed oil, crowned with flowers, and arrayed in 
as handsome a robe, usually white, as the family could afford. A pillow: 
(rpooxepddatov) supported the head and back. On the day after the wpé- 
Geos, early in the morning, before sunrise, the corpse was carried out 
(€xpépw) for the last rites, and either interred or burned. See further 
Smith’s Dict. Antig. art. Funus. — trvyev, supply eww. 
19. — @ovro xrhcacba, G., 23, 2, N. 8. ofoya: here, as occasionally 
elsewhere = édxrl{w. — elkoor wal éxardv, G., 77, 2, N. 2. H., 256. — 
YaBPov...dréSocayv, G., 19, N. 4. — es roratrny...adlxovro ; after this 
we should have the resudé expressed, as usual, by dore, but for the inter- 
position of the comment xal...érotjoayro, which requires a change of con- 
struction. — Ste rd mpwrov, ‘‘as soon as.” 

The orator now briefly comments upon his narrative to bring out the full 
atrocity of the facts: (1) as contrasted with the meritorious character of the 
sufferers, § 20 ; (2) as repeated in numerous similar outrages, § 21; (3) and 
as followed by a shameless lack of compunction on the part of the crimi- 
nals, § 22; who, however, can show nothing to disprove the charge of 
wanton lawlessness, § 23. ‘ 

20. — &éov, G., 171. H., 574, c. — dowep ot8’ dv, G., 42, 3, N. 2. — 
Gbcnpdatov, H., 566.—mdoas, Rauchenstein adds uév. — xopnylas, Lysias 
was a wéroixos, and the principal liturgy (see General Notes, 5 & 7) men- 
tioned as performed by such was the choregia at the Lenza. — eloopds, 
see General Note, 8. — \voapévovs, the active voice means to release on 
receipt of ransom ; the middle (causative, H., 689, b), to make one do this, 
i. e. to release by payment of ransom. This was accounted a meritorious 
act of humanity, or ¢iAavOpwrla. — ody dpolws, i.e. quite differently, an 
instance of the rhetorical figure Jitotes, or the assertion of a fact by the 
denial of the contrary. — éroXtrevovro, H., 690, a. 

21. — drddovs ; as it was supposed that the departed spirit was not at 
rest till the body had been buried, the neglect of the rites of burial was 
considered a great inhumanity. — drlipovs [rfjs wédews], G., 180, 2, N. 1. 
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H., 584, b, fine print. See General Note to Or. XXV. 3, Atimia. — Ovya- 
tépas ; wealthy citizens not infrequently gave marriage portions to poor 
maidens. Lysias, X1X., § 59: ére rolvuy xal lile riot ray wodiray dwopotct 
ouvetédwxe Ovyardépas xal ddehpds. The spoliations and executions of the 
Thirty had prevented many from portioning their own daughters, or those 
of neighbors. 

22, — éya 8’, emphatic. — éBovAdpyy dv, G., 226, 2, and examples, H., 
752. But dy might be omitted, G., 49, 2, Note 3, (c). —otx Adxioroyv, a 
litotes, H., 665, a; see note on ox duolws, § 20. 

23. — rovatra, translate: ‘‘ but now neither as regards the city nor me 
can they show such things as they allege”; literally, ‘‘such things do not 
exist for them.” 

24, — The facts, as now narrated and commented on, the orator proceeds 
to establish by an interrogation of the defendant, § 25, who was obliged to 
take the stand and answer. See General Note, XV1. 8. —dvaBiBacdpevos... 
ééoOa:, translate, ‘‘I wish to put him on the stand, and question him.” — 
doreBés, ‘‘sinful,” as intercourse with a polluted person. — elva:, more em- 
phatic than 4y elvac. — mpds adrdv rodrov, supply diaddyerOar. — Scrov Kal 
evoreBés; ‘‘a sacred and pious thing”: 8o10s, says Trench, denotes fidelity 
to the eternal sanctities, edcefr}s denotes piety, both towards God and in the 
fulfilment of human relations. — dvéBy, ‘‘step up.” — damdxpiva ; dis- 
tinguish different forms of this word by different accents, H., 367, R. e. — 
éowra, G., 61, 3. As distinguished from its synonyme alréw, used in § 18, 
épwrdw means to ask a question, while alréw means to make a request. 

25.— Amfyayes, contrast with the tense of the answer, érolovv. See also 
AXV., § 15, dwaxOels, and nofe. —% ot, G., 29, N. H., 104, a. — twa 
Gro8dvwpev: in deciding what verb is to be supplied before ta, observe 
that &deves ta is not Attic Greek (G., 45, N. 5, 5), but dvré\eyes as a verb 
of striving may govern a final clause, as in § 26. As Eratosthenes was 
claiming to have opposed the death of Polemarchus, and yet had arrested 
him, Lysias touches his inconsistency with the satirical question, whether 
it was their not dying or their dying that he had opposed. —“Hyotpevos, 
G., 109, 4, agrees with the subject of the implied dvré\eyes. 

From this examination the orator now keenly draws proof of his charge, 
§§ 26-36, showing, (1) the defendant’s claim as the advocate of ‘lenity is 
confuted by his conduct in making the arrest, § 26. (2) His allegation of 
constraint is not only false, but improbable, § 27. (8) It is absurd to let 
the members of a ring like the Thirty excuse themselves at each other's 
expense, § 28. (4) This would leave no responsibility anywhere, § 29. 
(5) The defendant’s animus is clear from the fact of the arrest on the street, 
an unnecessary act of tyranny, § 30. (6) Especially since it was not the 
aet of an inferior, but of a superior, who could have avoided the act had 
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he chosen, § 31. (7) Who in this case could easily have saved the victim 
by timely information, § 32. (8) Whose acts must therefore weigh more 
with the jury than his unsupported assertion, § 33. (9) The argument on 
the evidence concludes with a repeated attack on the defendant's veracity, 
§ 34. And (10) the orator puts this part of the case to the jury with a 
reminder of the importance of their verdict as a precedent, § 35, and with 
an appeal to a previous decision in which righteous public indignation had 
prevailed, § 36. 

26. — Hiv’, ‘‘then,” indignantly. — ovveddpBaves, the imperfect, on ac- 
count of the preceding dvrédeyes, instead of the momentary ouvé\afes, 
because the orator, to mark more strongly the inconsistency of the two 
actions, represents them as cotemporaneous, H., 701. — dwrAréyew fs, 
G., 15, 3; the infinitive contains the prominent idea. Notice the inverted 
order in which the contrasted verbs dvyrihéyew and dmiyayes are made to 
stand in their respective clauses for emphasis. 

27. — totro is in apposition with the clause ds airy mpocerdxOn. — SF 
qrov, ‘‘] imagine,” H., 852, 5. —éw rots perolxots, ‘‘in the case of meteci.” 
— YapPavov, the imperfect is here used to deny a past intention, G., 11, 
N. 4. H., 702. — re = lu. — Bers, ‘one who.” — ols, G., 153, with 
Notes land 2. H., 808, 2, and 810 with R. a. 

28. — dv...dvadépwor, av, not dv, G., 50, 1. — mas...dmoSdckerbaur, G., 
50, 1, R. 1. — opas eluds (transposed by Rauchenstein), emphasizes ipuas. 

29. — atrfjs, ‘‘than 7,” a constructio ad sensum, as though the govern- 
ment of the Thirty had been already mentioned. —#' ys, referring to the 
dpxi) lrxuporépa. —tmrapa tot = wapd rivos. — Kal AfperGe; cai in such 
connections, says Arnold, may be translated by ‘‘at all,” or ‘* possibly.” — 
erep Hiorar, G., 49, 1, N. 3. 

30. — cal péy 84; H., 851, a. 6% calls attention to the important fact 
mentioned in § 16, that Polemarchus was arrested on the street: trans- 
late, “‘and you will observe, that,” etc. — cata Tra rotvrots, so Cobet, with 
others, reads for xal ra 7., in order to avoid a zeugma in owfew, which 
(using xal) would have to be understood differently with its two accusatives. 
— rovrots, G., 188, 3. H., 600. —wapdy, G., 278, 2. H., 792, a. — wa- 
owv...8e0t ; Scoe rather than of is the proper relative after wdvres. Refer- 
ence is here made to those citizens whom the Thirty compelled to aid in 
illegal acts: see Introd. Socrates alone had dared to brave the wrath of 
the Thirty by refusing compliance with such requisitions. — épy(feoOe ; 
Francken considers wpylfeobe preferable. : 

31. — Kalror, see XVI., § 5 and note. — 8a rhv éavrav cwrnplay, ‘in 
order to save themselves.” — nlvBvuvog...yevéoOar, translate: ‘‘It would 
have been dangerous for them, if sent, not to go, and, if they had found 
their man, to deny it.” wv for av Fv, G., 49, 2, N. 3, (a). wy erdeiy, 
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H., 887. — &apvots, predicate after yeréoOar, in agreement with xarada- 
Boiow. See A¢yorr:, § 1, and note. ‘‘ When the omitted subject of the 
infinitive stands with the preceding verb only as an immediate or remote 
object, the adjuncts connected with the infinitive must in like manner stand 
in that oblique case in which their subject thus stands as object.” Butt- 
mann’s Gr., § 142, 2, (b). — ratra, ‘‘these assertions.” — elxev, ‘‘ would 
have had”; &» may be supplied — BovAopévev, G., 109, 6. 

32. — xpfiv...yevéoOar, quoted and explained, G., p. 100. — yevéo@ar... 
ovhAapBave ; observe the distinction between the present and the aorist 
of the infinitive, G., 15, 1, R., and 23, 1. — yryvopévors, distinguish from 
Yyevouévats. 

33. — rove Se, the court. — rhv Whdov, see General Note, 3, Dicast. — 
& tract yeyevnpiva, construed as object of AauSdvovras. — Neyopévey, i. c. 
in the conclave of the Thirty. — rexprpra, as a second accusative after the 
relative clause. — arapeivat, another odious feature of the government of 
the Thirty ; under the democracy publicity was characteristic of all official 
proceedings. — wap’ afrois, ‘‘by ourselves,” or, ‘‘at home” ; a grim play 
upon words suggested by the preceding wapeiva:r. For the pronoun, G., 
146, N. 2. H., 672, a.—wdvra ta xaxd, ‘“‘all the evils,” i. e. under 
which the city has suffered. Compare with wdvra xaxd, § 57, ‘‘all evils,” 
absolutely so. —awdyra réya0d, ‘‘all the good things,” i.e. that they allege. 

34. — rotro, i. e. dvrecrety oe. — ovverrav, G., 226. H., 751. Notice 
the inverted arrangement, which here brings together the antithetical 
words ouverrdy and dvrecrety, and compare nole on dvrikéyew, § 26. — dépe, 
interjectional, G., 84, N. 1.— rf av, G., 42, N. 2. Rauchenstein takes the 
point of the following appeal to be, that even if the brothers or sons of 
Eratosthenes were on the jury, they could not acquit him, so compromised 
is he by his own admissions. Others, as Francken, less correctly, it seems, 
refer avroo to Polemarchus. The imperfects érvyydvere and dreynolferbe, 
referring to present time, are to be preferred, with Kayser, to the aorists 
of the common text. SeeG., 49,2. With drevndiferde supply ay, from rf 
dy, above. What is its protasis ?— 4S(xws ovAAaPely, the orator strains a 
point here, as Eratosthenes evidently referred the ddexa, § 25, only to the 
decree of death. 

35. — xal pév Sf, see the same in § 30, and note. —dmlacw, G., 200. 
N. 3. H., 699, a. — d&apdprwory, G., 20, N. 1, last part, and 61,3. H., 
760, a. — dv édblevrar, G., 171, 2. H., 576. Crosby, Gr., 373, 2, remarks 
on ‘‘ the ease with which verbs of motion pass into those of simple effort 
and desire, Thus feuat, and, more commonly, édlenat, to send one’s self to, 
to rush to, to strive for, to seek, to desire.” — tptv, G., 186. H., 603. A 
powerful argument for punishing traitors, if their impunity involves the 
dilemma, that they must either be tyrants over the loyal, or partners in 
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privilege with them. —el...dghoovew, G., 50, 1, N. 1. —4 «ov, the en- 
clitic wod is used, says Arnold, ‘‘when anything is’ assumed in a half- 
questioning way, that the speaker may build something on the assent of 
the person appealed to.” It answers to our J imagine, or I suppose. — 
xnSopévous, a conjectural reading of Rauchenstein. Frohberger reads riuw- 
podvras; Cobet, riuwpoupévous. 

36. — odx oty Sewdv, supply dy Fv, G., 49, 2, N. 2. — vaupayotvres, off 
the Arginusz islands, about fourteen miles southeast of Mytilene in Lesbos, 
B. c. 406. In this, the greatest naval battle of the war, the Lacedemo- 
nians lost seventy-seven vessels, or more than half their fleet. — rots é« 
Tis Gardrrys, about a thousand men, according to Grote, were left to per- 
ish on the twenty-five Athenian vessels that were disabled in the action. — 
Bavary efnprdcare, six were thus dealt with. Grote’s opinion upon the 
whole case is, that the generals were guilty of inhuman neglect, but that 
the overruling of constitutional provisions, in order to force through the 
assembly the decree of condemnation, was as discreditable to the Athenians 
as it was exceptional in their history. See Grote’s History, VIII. 185— 
190, 205, 208-210. Curtius says, that if any one was to blame for the 
death of the wrecked, Theramenes was the guilty man; yet he took advan- 
tage of the opportunity for his party purposes, to requite the kindness shown 
him by the generals, in abstaining from blaming him in their despatches, 
by coming forward as their accuser. Hist., III. p. 539. It was a difficult 
and delicate task for Lysias to turn an unconstitutional act to account as a 
precedent, but he does it skilfully. Siding so far with that class of his 
hearers who had justified the generals as to adopt their principal argument, 
évixwy vavyayotvres, and then propitiating the other party by the phrase 
Xpivat...\aBety, which veils the irregularity of their proceeding, he seems to 
press the argument from consistency fairly enough: ‘‘Would it not be 
strange to have executed victorious commanders, and not these traitors ?” 
— Bavdrw, G., 188. H., 607. —dperq, H., 611. —tSt@rat, acting as members 
of the oligarchical clubs. — érolyocav ArrnOfivar, G., 260. H., 764, b. 
Grote says of the disaster of Aigospotami, ‘‘ It was the general belief after- 
wards, not merely at Athens, but seemingly in other parts of Greece also, 
that the Athenian fleet was sold to perdition by the treason of some of its 
own commanders. .... Indeed, we may add that the utter impotence and 
inertness of the numerous Athenian fleet during the whole summer of 405 
B. C. conspire to suggest a similar explanation.” (Hist., VIII. 220, 221.) 
‘* Athens,” says Curtius, ‘‘fell by her own hand..... Party intrigues de- 
livered into the hands of the foe the last fleet of the city, and in the end 
the city herself. The victory which terminated the war was a victory of 
treason.” (Hist., Il]. 581.) — xnaréornoay, see the same, § 5, note. — 
éxovres attracted into the nominative, since the omitted subject of do- 
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xruviva. is the same as that of duodoyotow. For the tense of the infini- 
tive, compare dyriéyew pis, § 26, and see G., 15, 3. — od« Apa xpt; 
for greater energy this fresh interrogative breaks up the hypothetical 
interrogative construction, which would normally end, adrovs cal rods mai- 
das rais édoxdras (nulacs ob (not uy, H., 842) coAdoere; ob xod\acere = dro- 
yndloecOe. H., 886. In the sequel, however, ‘‘the sons, even of such 
among the Thirty as did not return, were allowed to remain at Athens, and 
enjoy their rights of citizens unmolested ; a moderation rare in Grecian 
political warfare.” (Grote, Hist., VIII. 294.) 

37. — Here begins the second and larger part of the oration. The orator 
passes (observe the transition from r@ getyorrt to rap abrév) from the spe- 
cific accusation of murder ta.a general arraignment of Eratosthenes as 
responsible for the sum of outrages perpetrated by the ring of usurpers to 
which he belonged. See Analysis. 

The course of thought from this point to § 62 is as follows: The accusa- 
tion now preferred expresses but a fraction of the defendant's guilt, as the 
associate ro.ovrwy avdpay, § 37. Not even the usual subterfuge, the plea 
of past merits, can avail, § 38, culprits, whose guilt, as stated in §§ 39, 40, 
is so enormous, that to defend them argues equal guilt, § 41; for the recent 
outrages are but the conclusion of a long career of iniquity, § 42. To sub- 
stantiate this assertion, the orator goes into a review of the political career 
of the defendant, and brings out its salient points to exhibit him as from 
first to last an enemy of the democratical constitution and of the interests 
of his country, viz. (1) as an agent of the first revolution in the time of the 
Four Hundred, § 42; (2) as a member of the usurping directory of the 
Five Ephors, §§ 48-47; (3) as one of the Thirty Tyrants, §§ 48-53; (4) as 
a supporter of the Ten, §§ 54-61. 

AElovv, “used to think” (and still think). — péxps yap roérov, ‘‘ (only) 
so far.” — Oavdrov, observe the emphatic position. —r@ devyovre construe 
with elpydoOa. —tatrny, see rabrny and note, XXV., § 13. — Slxyny Sotvas 
Sivaiwr’ dv, observe the alliteration. 

38. —ot...mpoofke, = ‘for, observe, he has a right to do not even 
this.” The criticism, Srep...éorlv, has a satirical point. See XVI., § 9. — 
Aéyoures...efararaoty, by anacoluthon for \¢yorvras éfawaray, in order to 
assert the fact more positively than by the infinitive. 

39.— del, used elliptically = ‘‘since [if they have such a record] bid 
him,” etc. éxel thus used = ydp. — d&roSetfat, see note on dwrdxpwar, § 24. 
— dréxravay, 1,500, it was said, and without trial. — mwapéSocav, the 
whole navy except twelve ships, which Lysander conceded the Athenians 
as an act of grace. — otay rv éperépay, a brachylogy (H., 881) for ofa Hv 4 
duerépa, hy, H., 816. 

40. — &\Xa ydp, elliptical = ‘‘ but [how would such questions confound 
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him !] for,” H., 870, aand d. The construction with 4 could have con- 
tinued as in § 39, but the orator is kindled by these hateful reminiscences, 
and breaks into a more vehement style. — wodeplwy, G., 174. H., 580, a. 
—ddeldovro ; for an account of the manceuvre by which the Thirty dis- 
armed the citizens, except their own adherents, see Xen. Hell., II. 3, 18~ 
20, Goodwin’s Gr. Reader, p. 67, and Grote, Hist., VIII. 247. — ofa...na- 
récxaway, brachylogy for ola...relyn fv, & xaréoxayay; Rauchenstein and 
Cobet read ola rd ris; the Long Walls demolished after the capture of 
Athens extended southwest from Athens to Pireus. They were designed 
to secure the maritime power of Athens by giving free communication 
at all times with her harbors. They were forty stadia (about four and 
three fifths miles) in length, and some twelve or more feet thick. The 
space between them, five hundred and fifty feet in width, was occupied by 
houses on both sides of a carriage road. The northernmost wall was built 
B.c. 457 and 456; the other at a subsequent period prior to 431. The wall 
of Pirzeus was built, prior to 471, under Themistocles. It was sixty stadia in 
circumference (about six and nine tenths miles), thirty feet in height, and 
sixteen feet thick, all of squared stones cramped with metal. — otrives, 
‘‘men who,” H., 681, b. See doris, XXV., § 17, and note. — hpovtpra, 
fortified places, like (inoe, northwest, Decelea, northeast, and Sunium, 
southeast of the city, are probably referred to. — 0082... Aaxedarpovluy, 
see § 70. — weptetAoyv, distinguish the idea of time in this tense from that 
in évdps Sov. 

41, — rodAdxis oty Gatpaca, G., 30, 1, N. 1. —réApys, G., 173. H., 
577. —avro6, according to Francken’s conjecture, instead of airdy, as the 
following section refers specially to Eratosthenes. — rAfyv, H., 626, R. r. 
— évOupn6o, G., 62, and Rem., with 20, N. 1. — wdvra ra xaxd, “all the 
evils” (that have been done) ; see nofe on the same, § 33. 

42. — ér\ trav rerpaxoolwy: in the year 411, while a large Athenian 
armament was assembled at Samos, which had become the headquarters of 
the fleet, and the base of operations for the remainder of the war, the 
machinations of Pisander and others of the officers, at the instance of Alci- 
biades, effected a brief revolution in Athens, by which the democratical 
constitution was subverted, a century after its institution by Clisthenes, 
and an oligarchy was set up. This ‘‘temporary calamity, which so nearly 
brought Athens to absolute ruin, called the Oligarchy of Four Hundred,” 
lasted from February or March to July, 411. Says Grote: ‘It was only 
by a sort of miracle—or rather by the incredible backwardness and stu- - 
pidity of her foreign enemies — that Athens escaped alive from this nefa- 
rious aggression of her own ablest and wealthiest citizens.” See Hist., 
VIII. 7-83. — naOsorrds, G., 10, N. 2. Cotemporaneously, it would seem, 
with the oligarchical machinations at Samos and Athens, Eratosthenes and 
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others, while on service at the Hellespont, had endeavored to gain their 
squadron to the service of the revolutionary party, but, not succeeding, 
had been obliged to flee. — rprhpapxos, see General Note, 6. Rauchenstein 
takes the words rpijpapxos...vaiy as an imputation of unlawful conduct. 
Perhaps rather the orator intimates how thoroughly even then Eratosthenes 
was repudiated, not only by the fleet, but even by his own crew. Here 
the full force of the ov yap viv wpGrov appears. After Eratosthenes’s part 
in that notorious conspiracy of eight years before, those who now speak 
drép atrov, § 41, cannot be excused ds ignorant of his real character, but 
are as bad as he. — otSév, G., 160, 2. H., 848, a. 

43.— waphow ; assuming it to be of a piece with things before and after. 
— *h vavpaxla; the affair of Agospotami was not so much of a battle as a 
surprise, the crews of nearly the whole fleet being ashore and dispersed. — 
SOcv...fpgav, explanatory of the clause révre...éralpwy. — ipopor, see Introd. 
—xaréornoay ind: ‘Many verbs of the active form in which the idea of 
suffering, being affected, is predominant, may be construed wholly like pas- 
gives, i. e. with iwé and the genitive. They then serve to supply the place 
of less usual passives.” Buttmann’s Gr., § 134, 2. — éralpwy, these éraipor 
were members of érapeta:, or clubs. These clubs, organized for party pur- 
poses, had kept alive the faction which had won a brief triumph in the 
ascendency of the Four Hundred, watching for the opportunity of another 
revolution. — ovvaywyets ; in this capacity they would hold meetings of 
the citizens and address them in favor of an oligarchical constitution. — 
Kpirlas : it was a hard blow at Eratosthenes merely to couple with his a 
name so hateful to most Athenians as that of Critias. ‘‘ Noscitur a soctis.” 
This man, well-born and rich, a pupil of Socrates, and possessed of some 
literary culture, as well as decided political ability, was cursed with ‘‘ not 
merely an unmeasured and unprincipled lust of power, but also a rancorous 
impulse toward spoliation and bloodshed, which outran even his ambition, 
and ultimately ruined both his party and himself.” Grote, Hist., VIII. 
234. Curtius characterizes him as ‘‘a literary pretender, whom all his cul- 
ture served morally to deteriorate,” and ‘‘a criminal, who at last shrank 
from no act however vile and base.” Hist., III. p. 575. 

44, — pvAdpxovs ; these regularly commanded the cavalry. The cav- 
alry, as a class, comprised the wealthiest men at Athens, and remained, as 
a class, stanch adherents of the Thirty through thick and thin. See 
XVI., § 6, with Introd., and General Note, 1. — wapfyye\doy, i. e. to their 
various partisans. The aorist xaréornoay denotes a single act, the imper- 
fect wapiyyyedXov a repeated act. Is this xaréornoay the first, or the second 
aorist ? — noretode...EoeoGe, G., 45 and Rem. — wodAoyv, supply ayadav. 

45. — totro...hrloravto, ‘‘for of this they were especially aware.” — 
trovtat, compare dejoec and note, XVI., § 15. — wparrdvrey, supply tudr, 
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G., 110, N.2. H., 791, a. —xaxev, construe with drad\ayjvar. — évOv- 
phoerbar, G., 27, N. 1. 

46. — épdpov, H., 572. Compare rijs mpwrys, and Note, XVI., § 15. — 
*Eparooévovs dxotcavras, not, ‘‘who heard E.,” but ‘‘who heard [it] 
from E.” G., 171, 2, N. 1. H., 576, a. 

47. — Observe the repeated imperfect in this section, G., 49, 2. R. (a), 
(b). — atrav, i.e. their leaders. —écdéAafov, G., 200, N. 2. H., 702. — 
Spxovs, whence they were called curwudrat, § 43. — el éowdppdvovv, repeated 
with a purpose. — él here denotes the condition, H., 640, c.  él...xaxois, 
= ‘to the disadvantage of.” — murrots, ‘‘ binding.” — wapéBatvov ; the 
thrice-repeated dy is, of course, implied here. — rooatra, ‘‘thus much,” 
nearly equivalent, in such connections, to ‘‘no more.” — «dda, speaking 
to an officer of the court. _ 

48. —dpxifjy, i. e. that of the Thirty. — dyaQot, neuter gender, G., 170, 2. 
H., 574, a. — éxpfv [dv], quoted and explained, G., p. 100. Compare note 
on xpqv, § 32. Frohberger plausibly conjectures that this suspicious dy 
should be airév. — BovAq ; on the subserviency of this packed senate, see 
Introd. — pyvurhy, satirically said, as informers were encouraged by the 
Thirty. — eloayyeAtav, see note on dixn, XVI., § 12. — clev...pynvtovery ; 
for the variation, see G., 247, N. 1. H., 734, b. — Bdrpayes, ‘‘ Frog,” a 
fit name for such a wretch, whom Lysias, VI., § 45, styles 6 yoty rdvrwy 

wovnpbraros Bdrpaxos rAhv rovrov. He came from Oreus in Eubeea. After 
the restoration of the constitution, he did not dare to reside in Athens un- 
der the amnesty, but emigrated. 

49, — xal pév 84, see the same, § 30, and note. —8oot; mark the dis- 
tinction between this definite relative and the following indefinite éréco, 
the same as in Latin between quot and quotquot. The change from the 
definite to the indefinite intimates that while it is quite clearly ascertained 
who were ill-disposed, it is very indefinitely known if any were well-minded. 
— ovdtv Harroy elxov, a litotes, equivalent to ‘‘ profited.” See ovx duolws, 
§ 20, and note. — cwevres, ‘‘if silent,” G., 277, 4. H., 789, e. — 
€repot, ‘‘other members” [of the party] Buttmann, Gr., § 127, 10, 
remarks: ‘‘“AdAos without the article is the Lat. alius, another ; Erepos 
without the article has the same meaning with a stronger expression of 
difference,” etc. The orator’s idea is, the silent partners shared the profit 
of those outrages with the active partners, and must therefore share the 
guilt. — ov, governed by pel{w. The relative clause dyv...aé\ec stands in 
the relation of an accusative to the preceding participles, H., 810. — oldv 
+ qv, supply a, G., 49, 2, N. 3, (a). What is the suppressed protasis ? 
G., 52, 2. —ebvol hac elvar, ‘say that they were well disposed,” i. e. 
during those evil times. G., 203, N. 1. 

50. — 8irws...pavfcerat, touches the inconsistency of E.’s plea with the 
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claim dyré\eyor advanced in § 25. Supply cxoreirw. G., 45, N.7. H., 
756, a.— Tots Adyots, compare of Adyar, § 25. — el S& ph, ‘‘ otherwise,” 
i. e. but if he opposed them, as previously claimed. G., 52, N. 2. 
H., 754, b, fine print. — évrav@ot, a more emphatic form of évraiéa, formed, 
says Buitmann, Gr., § 116, 8, by adding to évrai#a the demonstrative (, 
giving both évrav@{ and the more common évravOoi. — Sfros torar Sti; a 
blending of two constructions, the impersonal 67Aov rc with a clause (as in 
XVI., § 11) and the personal 590s ws (see XII., § 90) with a participle, as 
in G., 113, N. 1. —évavriodpevos, G., 109, 7. The following sentence in- 
timates that he sided with Theramenes as against Critias. 

51. — ds dpddrepa ratra...rapacricw, ‘‘as I will prove in both of these 
respects.” — «al here = atque, ‘‘and I will also show,” etc. — yryvopévas, 
G., 16, 2.—éwérepor [pdvor]: if Reiske’s conjectural pdvoe be accepted, 
then the sense is, ‘which of the two parties —i. e. among the oligarchs — 
exclusively.” 

52.— Kal yap, H., 870, d. — «ddAvov [Gv] Av; there is no good reason 
for objecting to dv, though it is not necessary. See note on xlvduvos yap 
fv, § 31. — dvSp) Apxown: “The Greeks often connect with those personal 
appellations which denote an occupation or character (as herdsman, judge, 
etc.) the words dvfp and dv@pwros in the manner of adjectives, whenever 
those are to be taken as referring to personal individuals, and not as mere 
appellatives.” Buttmann, Gr., § 123, N. 6. dvhp dpxwy = a man that is 
a ruler; where we should say, simply, a ruler. Compare Jfatthew xx. 1, 
dvOpairy oixodeoréry, A. V., ‘a man that is a householder.” — @pacvBot- 
Aov: this noble patriot, well named the ‘‘ Bold Counsellor” (@pac’s — 
Bovd%), pitted himself with a puny force against tyranny in the height of 
its power. To him was chiefly due, not merely the restoration of Athenian 
liberty, but its healthful working afterwards. Says Grote: ‘‘The feature 
which stands yet more eminent in his character —a feature infinitely rare 
in the Grecian character generally —is, that the energy of a successful 
leader was combined with complete absence both of vindictive antipathies 
for the past, and of overbearing ambition for himself.”  Hist., IX. 367. — 
Pudfv, see Introd.; also XVI., § 4, and note. — émBelEaoGar...cdvoray : 
such good-will was shown to Thrasybulus by those that were discontented 
with the government of the Thirty, that, in the few days which intervened 
between his occupation of Phyle and his seizure of Pireus, his force swelled, 
according to Xenophon, from seventy men to one thousand. —tovs ér\ 
@vAq : on account of the elevated position of Phyle, éwi, ‘‘on,” was regu- 
larly used with it, instead of év, ‘‘in.” — eg DZadraptva nal EXevotvade : 
in connection with the preceding word, ’BA\evotvdde = els "EXevoiva, gives a 
pleasing variation both of sound and form. Salamis, on the island of the 
same name, was situated nearly opposite and west of Pirseus, from which it 
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was separated by the narrow strait where the Greeks, B. 0. 480, with 366 
vessels, won the famous victory over Xerxes’ fleet of more than 1,000. 
The more ancient Salamis of the Telamonian Ajax was built at the south- 
ern end of the island. Eleusis, northwest of Athens on the road to the 
Isthmus, and a little more than half-way on the road from Athens to Me- 
gara (see note on Méyapdde, § 17), stood on a hill facing the broad bay of 
Eleusis, which, enclosed on three sides by the shores of Attica, was bounded 
on the south by the island Salamis opposite Eleusis, It was celebrated for 
the sanctuary of Demeter, and the Eleusinian mysteries celebrated annually 
in her honor. For an account of the trick by which the Eleusinians were 
seized, see Grote, Hist., VIII. 266-268 ; Xen. Hell., II. 4, 8-10; Good- 
win’s Gr. Reader, p.77. Compare Lysias, XIII., § 44: tore nev yap rovs éx 
Zarapivos Trav wodirGy xomucGdvras, oloc Fioay Kal Scot, kat oly drddOpy iwd 
Tav Tpidxovra dmrwrovro tore 5é rovs €& "EXevoivos, ws roddXol rabry Ty] cUL- 
dopa éxpjoavro. — advrov...Advarov, G., 173, 2, Note. H., 583, fine print. 
— katelydlcaro: Critias was the master-spirit in this outrage, which is 
here charged solely on Eratosthenes. In the condemnation of these cap- 
tives Critias had gone through the form of taking a vote of the Three 
Thousand (a body of citizens, whom, on the score of their supposed oligar- 
chical sentiments, the Thirty had invested with the political franchise). 
See XXV., § 22. But where the Three Thousand were assembled to give 
their verdict, the Lacedsemonian garrison were at hand under arms, and 
any dissentient from the death-sentence, which Critias ordered to be given 
by open ballot in his presence, would have been put to death. The orator 
therefore, without alluding to the coerced participants in that crime, many 
of whom probably were among his hearers, justly treats the act of many as 
the crime of one. 

53. — 4AGopev : all that Lysias says of his own noble part in the war of 
liberation is comprised in this modest reference of the plural number. See 
Introd. — at rapaxal: with this euphemism the orator prudently veils 
two sharp encounters, the one a surprise of the camp of the Thirty between 
Phyle and Acharne, and the other the battle of Munychia, in which, to- 
gether, Thrasybulus inflicted a loss of about two hundred slain. Some of 
the defeated party were doubtless members of the jury. — of Adyou: during 
the truce which was granted for burying the dead, says Xen. (Heil., II. 
4, 19) wpooidvres ddAHAoLs WodXol dtehéyorvro. See especially the speech of 
the herald Cleocritus, 7. 20-23. Goodwin’s Gr. Reader, p. 80.—trer bat, 
“‘that we should be.” — &elfapev, ‘‘showed,” i.e. by our acts in the 
sequel. — adrods, i.e. the city party. It does not appear, however, that 
the force of Thrasybulus, which was quite indifferently armed, was able to 
do more than to repel the attack made upon them by the Thirty. But 
they abstained from stripping the slain of their clothing, in token of 
respect to their countrymen. 
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54, —ol 8é,i. e. the forces of the oligarchs. — ééBadov : the deposed 
tyrants retired to Eleusis. See Introd. — Apxovras...efrovro, namely, the 
Ten, ‘fone from each phyle,” says Xenophon (Hell., II. 4, 28). On this 
attempt at a middle way between tyranny and democracy, see Grote, Hist., 
VIII. 272. — proretobar.. prreioGas, see note on drecreiy...éridewely, § 1. 
What form of the finite verb does the infinitive here represent? G., 41, 1. 
The protasis is involved in dcalws, ie. ef rd dSixaca Exoev, ‘if they should 
get their deserts.” G., 52, where see the last example quoted, p. 111. 

55. — [6 rev tprdxovra yevépevos]: this is probably a mere gloss which 
has crept into the text, since Phidon has just been mentioned, § 54, as one 
of the Thirty. — Aapmwrpeds, of Lamptra ; there were two Attic demes of 
this name. Upper Lamptra was at the southeast extremity of Mt. Hymet- 
tus, three or four miles from the sea, and Lower Lamptra on the coast. 
Of Epichares and Hippocles little or nothing is known. Grote (Hist., 
VIII. 271) names Eratosthenes also as one of the Ten. If so, it is hard to see 
how Lysias could have omitted to make a point of it. Instead of that he 
limits himself to saying, § 58, that Phidon, as leader of the Ten, pursued 
the previous policy of Eratosthenes. As the Ten, according to Lysias, 
were appointed in the supposed interest of a conciliatory policy, and as 
' Eratosthenes is not mentioned among them, the clear implication of Lysias’s 
statements is, either that he was not regarded even by moderate oligarchs 
as eligible with such an object in view, or, rather, that he was altogether 
opposed to it. It is clear, however, that Eratosthenes remained in the 
city after the deposition of the Thirty ; and the aim of this portion of the 
orator’s argument is to represent him as a silent partner in the misgovern- 
ment of the Ten. — Xapucde?, characterized by Grote as a ‘‘furious and 
unprincipled politician,” Hist., VII. 198. — adrof, an emphatic ‘‘they.” 
G., 145. H., 669, b. — rots a &orreos, G., 188, 5. H., 604. = emotieey; 
distinguish from éroujoavro, H., 690. 

56. — ots; Scheibe’s reading; the common text is of, for which Rauchen- 
stein reads & — éweSelfavro, H., 688. —éoraclafov, at the time when they 
deposed the Thirty. — ot8é...€ddarovv : compare Xenophon’s comment on 
the execution of the citizens of Salamis and Eleusis: 4» 5¢ raira dpeora 
cal ray wodirav cos TO wreoverrety pbvoy Euedev. Hell., II. 4. 10. 

57. — tprdKovta...clpyarpévorg kal tpty...merovOdet, an isocolon ; som- 
pare note on drroxrivivac...érocoivro, § 7. — wadvra, kaxd, compare note on 
wrdvra rd xaxd, § 33, — dpets Scales, supply épevyere. From the stand- 
point of either of the extreme parties, the middle course of the Ten appeared 
in this dilemma of inconsistency. —&pyov, H., 566. — alrlav AaBdvres, 
distinguished from alrlay &ovres as dafety to ‘‘get,” or ‘‘incur,” from 
Exe, ‘‘to have.” 

58, — alpebels, H., 694, c. —SiadAdgar, G., 97, N. 1. —-yvdpy, G., 188, 1. 
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H., 611. Lysias’s attack on the policy pursued by Phidon had the double 
aim, first, of representing it as emanating from Eratosthenes, who had pre- 
tended to be overruled by his associates in office, and, second, of raising a 
prejudice against Phidon, in case he appeared, as was probable, in the 
capacity of an advocate of Eratosthenes, § 85. — rods piv xpe(rrovs atrov, 
i.e. the majority of the Thirty, then at Eleusis. — Sv’ ipas ; for the dis- 
tinction between the genitive and the accusative after d:d, see H., 629, c, 
630, b. But the accusative is often used with very little apparent distinc- 
tion from the usual sense of the genitive. Compare 6a rovrwy, § 92. — 
atvrovs, a constructio ad sensum, as if the antecedent were Aaxedacuovlous. 
— Bovwray, see note on ris mpwrns, XVI.,§ 15. Occasion for this misrep- 
resentation was given by the support which Thrasybulus derived from 
Thebes. —%era: ; what would be the indirect form ?— pédora, emphatic 
position. 

59. — ob Suvdpevos ; ov, not 4, because the participle does not express 
a condition. So ov BovrAopévwy, below. G., 283, 4. H., 839. —«al = 
‘Salso.”” — lepww éurroSdéy ; a notable instance of the tenacity with which 
the Spartans adhered to their superstitions in such matters was given by 
their six days’ delay to help the Athenians at Marathon, B. c. 490, in the 
crisis of the fate of Greece. — kal = ‘‘ even.” — éxardy tdAavra; this loan, 
though contracted by an usurping government to destroy the liberties of 
the country, was afterwards repaid by the constitutional government. — 
Saveloaro, H., 689, b. —yrfcoaro, observe the force of the middle, H., 689. 

60. — wévras, loosely said for ravrayd0ev. — wédes erdyovres, the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies generally. The Boeotians and Corinthians, however, who 
had previously been intensely anti-Athenian in their policy, declined to co- 
operate, a remarkable proof, as Grote observes, of the altered feeling with 
which Athens and Sparta were beginning to be regarded in the other states 
of Greece. — reAevrevres, G., 109, N. 8. H., 788, a, fine print. — wape 
oxevafovro, observe the imperfect as inclusive of the successive acts speci- 
fied by the preceding tenses. — el pi 8’; the complete expression would 
be, cal drwirecay dy, ef wh 8: Avdpas dyabovds éexwrtOnoar. G., 52, N. 1. 
H., 754, a, fine print. As to the danger of Athens at the time, and how 
it was averted, see Introd. By the dvdpas dyaGod’s are meant such friends 
of Athens among the other Greeks as was the wealthy Theban Ismenias, 
who aided Thrasybulus’s first movement. — \aBdvres, G., 109, 3. — xa 
&xelvorg, i.e. the dvdpes dyaGol just mentioned. — xdpw drodiSdvar is to 
show gratitude by some requital, Latin gratiam referre, in distinction from 
xdpw eldévar, or Exew, to feel gratitude, Latin gratiam habere. 

61. — Spws 84 supply rapéfouat, H., 883: the witnesses of course were 
to testify to the acts of Phidon. — ds whalotev, H., 664. 


62, — hépe 5h, see the same in § 34 and note. — — @npapévovs ; ‘on the gen- 
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eral relevancy of this portion of the argument, see Introd. It is to be spe- 
cially noticed that Theramenes, in his reply before the senate to the 
impeachment of Critias, declared that he had opposed the seizure of the 
metceci: dvretrov Sé xal bre raw perolkwy Eva Exacrov AaBely Epacay xpjvas, 
Xen. Hell., II. 3, 40. This lent some color to Eratosthenes’s assertions, 
§ 25, that he had been adverse to extreme measures, and rendered it more 
necessary for the orator to blacken Theramenes’s record. 

The analysis of §§ 62-80 is as follows: § 62, the orator shows the rele- 
vancy of his apparent digression. He is simply refuting Eratosthenes’s 
claim to favor on the score of Theramenes; § 63, he sneers at Eratos- 
thenes’s choice of a political guide, taking up with a Theramenes for lack 
of a Themistocles ; § 64, and shows the folly of allowing such malefactors 
to claim credit as benefactors. Then, § 65, he shows that Theramenes was 
a leader in setting up the oligarchy of the Four Hundred ; next, §§ 66, 67, 
a base turncoat ; more recently, §§ 68-70, the procurer by false pretences 
of disastrous terms of peace with Sparta ; finally, §§ 71-77, responsible 
for the establishment of the Thirty, and meeting at length, § 78, with de- 
served retribution. In §§ 79, 80, he concludes the digression with a fresh 
appeal, upon these facts, for a verdict against Eratosthenes and his partners. 

81a Bpaxvrdray, see 5: ddaxlorwr, § 3, and note. — rporory, “‘ offend,” 
Sauppe’s emendation of the common text, wapacr7, “occur.” G., 254. 
H., 720, b. — ratra, i. e. S7t...uere’xe. — peretxe, why not accented pué- 
rexe? G., 26, N. 1. H., 368, b. 

63.— od5p’ av...otwar, ‘‘I strongly think’; ad» belongs to mpoc- 
moeicOat, G., 42, Note. — rodrtrevdpevovy mpoo-roretebar, the participle is 
the protasis, the infinitive the apodosis; G., 52, 1; 53. What forms of 
the finite verb do these respectively represent ?— éwére kal, caf here = 
‘‘even.” — Stras xalarpebfoera, G., 217. H., 756, dependent on érparre 
understood. — ob ydp, said on account of the preceding opddpa ay ofpat. 
The idea of the orator’s irony is: of course Eratosthenes would have been 
much gladder to co-operate with Themistocles than with Theramenes, for 
Themistocles was a worthier citizen. — Aaxedapovlwy ; for an account of 
the stratagem by which Themistocles outwitted the Spartans, and thwarted 
their mean opposition to the restoration of the walls of Athens, after the 
expulsion of the Persians, see Grote, Hist., V. 244; Curtius, Hist., II. 
pp. 361, 362. The contrast which Lysias here draws between Themistocles 
and Theramenes had been already pointed out by the demagogue Cleomenes. 
According to Plutarch, Lysander, 14, Cleomenes asked Theramenes if he 
dared to undo the work of Themistocles by delivering to the Lacedeemonians 
the walls which that patriot had erected against them. To which Thera- 
menes responded, that Themistocles had had the walls built for the pres- 
ervation of the citizens, and it was for the same purpose that they were 
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now to be demolished. As Lysias viewed the matter, Themistocles erected 
the walls to secure the democracy, while Theramenes destroyed them to 
overthrow the democracy. The exhibition of such a contrast was adapted 
to arrest the reaction of feeling in favor of Theramenes which the manner 
of his death had occasioned. 

64. — eixds fv, see the same in XVI., § 5, and note. — d£tov pev yap, an 
implied 7% follows. — rpartov, G., 16, 2. So cuvdyras, below. — dorep, 
G., 277, N. 3. — yeyevnpévov, the éxe(vou which we supply here has been at- 
tracted into éxelyy by cuvévras. H., 791, a. The balanced arrangement 
of these genitives is noticeable as an elaborate bit of literary finish, viz.: — 


Gorep woAAav ayadarv airiou 
GAA ov peydAwy Kaxwy yeyernuévou. 


65. — 8s; Sorts might have been used. See olfriwes, § 40, and note. 
Compare, also, of and ofrwes, XX V., § 18, where, as Frohberger remarks, of 
denotes the individuals, and ofrwes their class or kind. — éAvyapxlas, i. e. 
of the Four Hundred. See note on éxl rév rerpaxoclwy, § 42. —alrubratos ; 
this seems exaggerated. Theramenes took an active part, but Alcibiades 
and Pisander seem to have been alriwrarot. It is quite clear that the revo- 
lution received the first effective impulse froin a proposition of Alcibiades 
to the officers of the Athenian armament at Samos, engaging, on condition 
of the formation of an oligarchical government, to secure to Athens the 
Persian alliance. See Grote, Hist., VIII. 6 sqg.; Curtius, Hist., IIT. p. 450. 
Pisander was ostensibly the chief agent in the execution of the plan, and 
the soul of the movement at Athens was Antiphon, see § 67, and note. 
Critias, in impeaching Theramenes before the senate, merely says of his 
revolutionary zeal, wrpowerécraros éyévero Thy Snuoxparlay peracrijoas els 
rovs rerpaxoolous, Xen. Hell., II. 3, 30.— 6 pew warfp; Hagnon, a cit- 
izen of high standing, adopted Theramenes, who was a native of Ceos. 
The position of his adoptive father secured to Theramenes a favorable en- 
trance into political life. — ray mpoBotdAwv ; a ‘‘ Board of Elders,” called 
mwp6Bovro, or ‘‘ Provisional Councillors,” consisting of ten of the older 
citizens, was appointed, upon the tidings of the defeat of the Sicilian expe- 
dition, B. c. 413, ‘‘to review the expenditure, to suggest all practicable 
economies, and propose for the future such measures as occasion might seem 
to require.” Grote, Hist., VII. 362. These became promoters of the revo- 
lution in 411. By this appointment, as Curtius remarks, the democracy, 
which since the fall of the Areopagus had been free from all control, was 
again placed under the supervision of authority. For the case, compare 
Tov épipwr, § 46, and note. — ratr’ trparrev, compare the same expression 
in § 51, radra rpdéover. — tn’ abrov, i. e. the Four Hundred. 

66. — tws piv érupairo, G., 59; 66, 4, Rem. — morédy, i. e. to the oligar- 
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chical party. — IledoravSpoy, of Acharne, a man of much ability and cour-— 
ave, though this latter trait was disputed by his enemies. After the fall 
of the Four Hundred he was banished, and his property was confiscated. 
See VII., § 4. Calleschrus was the father of Critias. — atrod, G., 175. 
H., 585. — odnére...dxpoaoat; the Athenian armament at Samos, when 
they heard of the revolution at Athens, repudiated the authority of the 
Four Hundred. See Grote, Hist., VIII. 46, sqgqg. Realizing that this pre- 
saged the overthrow of the revolutionists, Theramenes began to disconnect 
himself from his imperilled party. —’Aptoroxpdrovs ; in order to maintain 
themselves against the armament at Samos, the Four Hundred were trea- 
sonably plotting to receive a Lacedeemonian force into Pirseus, and to accom- 
plish this were constructing a citadel there. Suspecting that design, the 
tribe of which Aristocrates was taxiarch broke into a mutiny, which spread 
until, with the concurrence of Theramenes, who had been sent to suppress 
the mutiny, the obnoxious citadel was demolished. This affair proved a 
fatal blow to the ascendency of the Four Hundred. Aristocrates was after- 
ward one of the generals who were put to death for misconduct at the Ar- 
ginuse ; see note on Oavdry éfnumwoare, § 36. 

67. —’Avndevra: ‘ Antiphon, the son of Sophilus, at that time already 
an advanced sexagenarian, but full of unwearying activity, political experi- 
ence, and knowledge of human nature; inexhaustible in clever devices, 
trustworthy and reticent ; in intellectual power and influence superior to 
all his fellow-citizens, and at the same time perfect master of himself.” 
Curtius, Hist., III. p. 461. He ‘‘ formed a school of oratory, which exer- 
cised a deeply felt influence on the development of Attic prose.” Jd., II. 
p. 569. This man undertook the chief directorship of the oligarchical 
movement in Athens during Pisander’s absence. By systematic assassina- 
tion he silenced the popular leaders, extinguished freedom of debate, and 
so overawed the public mind, that, at length, the sanction of the senate 
and the assembly was extorted for measures which the majority detested. 
See Grote, Hist., VIII. pp. 30-41. After the restoration of the democracy, 
Antiphon and Archeptolemus were impeached by Theramenes for their 
treasonable negotiations with Sparta, and suffered the doom of traitors. 
The fate of Antiphon, then sixty-nine years of age, was deserved ; but this 
ratting of Theramenes gained him the nickname of o xo8opvos, or the Buskin, 
fitting either foot equally well, and was used at length by Critias as a pre- 
text for his destruction. Comp. Xen. Hell., II. 8, 30-383; Goodwin’s Gr. 
Reader, pp. 69,70. Curtius says of him that he was ‘‘a man of brilliant abili- 
ties, eloquent, intelligent, and versatile, endowed with noble natural gifts, 
but.... wholly devoid of fixed principle, and was seriously attached neither 
to the one side nor the other,” but ambitious to play the first part himself. 
Hist., 111. pp. 461, 539. — &pa...daadeore, for the isocolon, compare dzo- 
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xrivvovat...erotobvro, § 7.—Thv wpds tpas, supply lor. — In balancing 
Theramenes’s account with history, Curtius remarks: ‘‘ As no less severe 
a judge than Aristotle reckons him among the best citizens whom Athens 
ever possessed, we may be sure that his merit consisted not merely in his 
having, more than any one else, contributed to frustrate the treasonable 
efforts of the party which was prepared to proceed to extremities, but 
principally, in his having, after the overthrow of that party, succeeded in 
preventing the outbreaks of passion which would have ruined the state,” 
etc. Hist., III. p. 486. 

68. — An interval of six and a half years, from the deposition of the Four 
Hundred, in the summer of 411, to the siege of Athens in the winter of 
405-4, occurred between the events mentioned in this section and those 
in the preceding. In this interval, the orator passes over without mention 
an instance of Theramenes’s faithlessness as glaring as any, in his accusa- 
tion of the generals who commanded at Arginuse for the criminal neglect 
of a duty which had been delegated to him. See Note on § 36. —airds, 
‘‘of his own accord.” —cdoev, G., 27, N. 3. —iwéoyxero 8€, ‘‘for he prom- 
ised.” — ra relyn xabeAdv: for the Lacedemonians had intimated that the 
demolition of the Long Walls to the length of ten stadia would be insisted 
on in the terms of peace.—tatra, an abbreviation for dws raira diarpax67- 
coro: plural, though the antecedent is singular, perhaps with reference to 
the particulars of his plan ; see note on raira, § 14. —atr@ morevew, em- 
phatic, to trust him. 

69. — mparrotens...cwrfpra, “taking measures for safety.” The par- 
ticulars are not very definitely known; but see XXV., § 27, note on Gpyure. 
— ’Apelw wrdyy, see General Note, 2. ‘‘It would appear that at this period, 
when revolutionary and conservative measures were indiscriminately applied, 
the Areopagus, which had only continued to exist as a court for capital 
cases, was also re-established as a state magistrature, and, as at the time of 
the Persian wars, invested with extraordinary powers for contributing its 
share to the preservation of the city.” Curtius, Hist., III. p. 564. — dwre- 
Xeydvrav: no wonder, in view of what Lysias asserts, XIII., § 10: dpets 
efhecOe éxeivov rpecBevrhy atroxpdropa, dv ry mporépy Eres oTpariryov XELpo- 
rovnbévra dredoxiudoare, ob voulfovres edvouw elvat, x. Tr. X. Nothing more 
clearly reveals the desperate condition of besieged Athens, than that the 
people, catching at the word of such a man, should appoint him their pleni- 
pote tiary, without pressing inquiry into his plans. 

70. — ot8tv Erpatev. Theramenes stayed more than three months with 
Lysander, who then told him that the ephors, and not he, had power to 
make peace. When Theramenes came home with this report, the famine 
had become so intolerable, that he was sent back to make peace on any 
terms. This was probably his original scheme, as Xenophon intimates: 
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érirnpGy ordre AOnvaio: Eueddov, Sid 7d ewehedAourdvar Tov otrov Arava, 8 Te 
Tis héyou oporoyjoew. Hell., II. 2.16. Goodwin’s Gr. Reader, p. 64. — 
épvfoOm, ‘‘had mentioned,” i.e. in the previous negotiations. — #Amere, 
‘had expected.” —®race: how does this tense present the idea as compared 
with éredev, § 58? See Ereyov, § 6, note. Lysias’s assertion is corrobo- 
rated by Xenophon (Hell., II. 2. 22), wporydbpec 5¢ adrav Onpauévyns Aéywv ws 
xen relbecBar Aaxedatuovlos xal ra relyn Tepiatpely. —dvayKa{spevos...éray- 
yodAdpevos, see role on drecweiv...émcdureiv, § 1. The proof of Lysias’s asser- 
tion is of course merely circumstantial. How much harder were the con- 
ditions that Theramenes brought home, than those which the enemy at first 
proposed, Lysias states, XIII., §14: fv yap dvri per rod éml déxa orddia Tay 
paxpav rex@y diedew Sra Ta paxpa telxn Karackdwat, dyri 5é Tob ddXo re 
ayabov ry moder edpécOar rds Te vais mapadoivat Trois Aaxedaimovlos, cal 7d 
wept Tov Ilecpaca retxos wepedetv, Although, in the strife which raged in 


- Greece between oligarchy and democracy, party fury was often stronger 


than love of country, — so that even Xenophon was found at the battle of 
Coronea on the side of Sparta against his native Athens, — yet it is alto- 
gether improbable that the extreme and most humiliating demands of Sparta 
were suggested, as Lysias claims, by the Athenian oligarchs themselves. 
What Cicero says of the contending parties at Rome has its applicability 
to this case: Non illi nullam esse rempublicam, sed in ea que esset se esse 
principes ; neque hane wrbem conflagrare, sed se in hac urbe florere, volu- 
erunt. Or. in Catil., III. 10. — droorepnOhoec Oe... kopretobe, G., 50, 1, 
N.1,&77. See écovra, § 45, and note. — rayetay, translate as a predicate, 
G., 142, 3. H., 535, b. 

71. rhv &xAnolay, the forms of the ancient constitution still subsisted, 
until they should be used to give sanction to the intended change. — tas... 
érnp fon, G., 19, N. 4 (0), 66, 1. — 6 Aeydpevos, the common text, for which 
Rauchenstein reads 6 dpodoynuévos. — br’ éxelvov, i. e. the Spartans. — é« 
Zdpov. Samos, a large and fruitful island off the coast of Ionia, witha city 
of the same name fronting the Ionian coast, was the only ally or depen- 
dency of Athens which did not submit without resistance to the Lacede- 
monians after the affair at Agospotami. Lysander, after receiving the 
surrender of Athens, had proceeded to press the siege of Samos, and reduced 
it about the close of the following summer, B. c. 404. Lysander’s return 
to Athens had been prepared for by putting out of the way the democratical 
leaders. See Introd. 

72. rotrwev trapxévrev, ‘these arrangements being ready.” — Proxd- 
povs kal MuriéSou: Rauchenstein regards these as companions of Lysan- 
der; Frohberger conjectures, from the names, that they were Athenians 
who had been sent to summon Lysander. — tiv éxxAnolay, “ the intended 
assembly.” — pfrep, ‘‘a public speaker.” In the free political atmosphere 
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of Athens a professional class flourished, who devoted themselves to poli- 
tics and public speaking, and were called pijropes. For different estimates 
of them, compare Curtius, Hist., III. pp. 90-93, and Grote, Hist., VIII. 
42, 43. The same policy of silencing the popular leaders had been tried in 
the previous revolution. See note on ‘Avripavra, § 67. The Thirty, by 
one of their earlier edicts, even forbade all teaching of ‘‘the art of words.” 
Xen. Mem., I. 2, 31: év rots vopuous ypaye, Aoywr réexvnv ph dddonew, — 
évayriotro, G., 216. H., 739. 

73. — tpidxovra ; these were appointed, nominally, to draw up laws for 
the future government of the city, and to hold a provisional authority 
meanwhile. Dracontides, who acted merely as the instrument of others, 
‘*a scoundrel on whom repeated sentences had been passed ” (Curtius, III. 
579), became one of the Thirty. — &wépatvev, ‘‘ proposed.” For the tense, 
see 20le on édevyor, § 6, and éBddifov, § 8. — Spws, belongs with éPopuBerre, 
G., 109, N. 5. — otrm Svaxelwevor refers to the situation as described in 
§§ 71, 72. — ds ob wovfrovres, G., 277, N. 2. —éyryvdoxere, ‘‘ you were 
becoming aware.” — é&exrnovdtere, H., 315, also augmented #xxd7-. 

14. — abr@ pédor...CoptBov, G., 184, 2, N. 1. H., 576, 595, b. —woad- 
Aots, here predicative. — Soxotvra...A¢you; this, in contrast with his for- 
mer boasts, § 68, woul@ further dispirit the people. Aéyoe is construed 
with éwecd4; translate: ‘‘and since he spoke the views of Lysander and the 
Lacedemonians.” —xat &n, ‘‘and particularly that,” etc.: «al here =atque. 
— twapaomévSous, because the walls had not been demolished within the 
specified time, which had not been long enough. — €xou, for this and the 
following verbs, see the passage commented on in G., p. 163. The reading 
here followed is that of the common text, for which Rauchenstein and 
Scheibe both read roujoed’ and xedever. 

75, — &vB8pes &yaol, in the language of each of the political parties this 
was the designation of their own members. — yvdvres tiv ropacKevhy, 
‘*having perceived the concerted action.” Compare the meaning of the 
aorist with that of the imperfect, éyvyvwoxere, § 73. — Sxovto amdvrcs, 
‘*took their departure.” G., 279, Note. 

76. — waphyyeAto, i.e. by the managers of the meeting. — dréSafe, 
‘*nominated.” — &hopot, see § 43, and note. —edebouev, G., 248, N. 1. 
H., 738. — wepdévrwy, those present were largely of the oligarchical party. 

77. — év ty BovAg, when replying before the senate to his impeachment 
by Critias. Xen. Hell., I]. 3, 35-49. Goodwin's Gr, Reader, pp. 70-78. 
Grote, Hist., VIII. 249 - 252. — &rt...nxaréAPovev. In Theramenes’s speech, 
as reported by Xenophon, this point is not touched. — otSty dpovtifévtov 
A., the restoration of the exiles was one of the treaty stipulations. If this 
article was really the work of Theramenes, it was a point in favor of 
Lysias’s claim that the whole disgraceful treaty was his work. — wempaypé- 
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vov, construe with atrios. — tn’ duod, construe with elpnudvos, H., 885. 
— Trorotrwy tvyxdvor, ‘‘he met such a requital.” — adrds... SeSwxds, so 
Scheibe, see avrds éwayyerAdpuevos, § 68. Rauchenstein prefers avrois. 

78. — xal...xal...xal; this accumulation of conjunctions not only suits 
the cumulative nature of the argument, but adds vehemence to the style, 
especially in delivery. — yeyevnpévov, see yeyerynuévou, § 64, and note. — 
Tokphoovery, the indefinite subject, ‘‘they,” includes specially Eratosthe- 
nes. — Onpapévovs ; in translating join with yeyernuévov. — Sixalws, so 
far as an act in itself despotic and outrageous may be extenuated by the 
comment ‘‘ served him right.” With Critias, no doubt, it was a matter 
of self-preservation to despatch Theramenes, whose desertion of his col- 
leagues in the preceding revolution made it likely that he would not 
scruple, should occasion serve, to deal with Critias as he had dealt with 
Antiphon, § 67. — év édAvyapx(a, see the same and note, XXV., § 7. — 48y 
...karé&duce, G., 19, N. 4, b. Instead of 45 Rauchenstein adopts Sauppe’s 
emendation dfs. The statement then becomes contrary to fact. Thera- 
menes did not twice break down the oligarchy, except in a sense which 
probably did not enter the speaker's mind. He had indeed co-operated to 
overthrow the Four Hundred. But he broke down the Thirty rather by 
his death, the manner of which increased the irftestine strife within the 
faction, and gave a fatal shock to its stability. To avoid the difficulty, 
Cobet further emends by changing xaréduce to xarédve, ‘* he endeavored to 
break down.” But this is arbitrary. The text as it stands needs no 
emendation. — av é Snpoxparlg, supply dixyy gdwxeyr. G., 212, 3. H., 
754. On the protasis involved in dixalws, see note on pucetobar, § 54. 
Theramenes, as the orator claims, should have been punished after the 
expulsion of the Four Hundred, and again, had he lived, after the deposi- 
tion of the Thirty. — wapévrov xatadpovav...amrdévrov érubupaov, compare, 
for the form, *yyodvro...é€motoivro, § 7, and dmweireiv...émukcretv, § 1. A sen- 
tentious description of a restless agitator. — r@...xpapevos, ‘‘ under the 
fairest pretence,” i. e. of saving the city, § 68; dvduart, ie. cdcew, G., 
188, N. 2, and 277, 2. H., 607, a, 789, b. — 8t8doxados, “a prompter.” 

79. — éxetvos, ‘‘that” long expected. — paxopévous pév...ndrtopévous 
Sé ‘‘uéy and d¢ are often employed also to connect two clauses, of which 
only the second properly belongs in the connection ; while the other is 
mnerely inserted in order to heighten by contrast the effect of the second.” 
Buttmann’s Gr., § 149, 11. Here de? wh elvac is not said with reference to 
kpelrrous elvat, but #rrovs. Accordingly, the uév clause is to be translated 
by ‘‘ while,” or ‘‘ seeing that,” with a finite verb, while dé remains untrans- 
lated. — aroXeplwv...éx@pav, these synonymes correspond respectively to 
the Latin hostis and inimicus, the former a foreign or public enemy, the 
latter a domestic or private one, 
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80. — dv, limiting xdpw. G., 153, N. 1. H., 810. — torre, imperative: 
See note on xdpw amodidébvar, § 60. — dv...dpylterGe, imperative. G., 173. 
H., 577. —admoter, i. e. in Eleusis, see Introd. — pav...émBovudevere, see 
note on paxonévous udv, § 79. — dbfire, G., 86. H., 723, a. 

81. — Karnyédpnra 54. So Bake, Frohberger, Scheibe, and Sauppe, 
for the MSS. xarzyopetre 5€é. Also Rauchenstein in earlier editions, whose 
sixth edition emends to xardyvwre dé, with Kayser and others. Trans- 
late: ‘‘the accusation of Eratosthenes and his friends is now complete.” 
G., 17, 1, and N. 1. G., 173, 2, N. 

The analysis of the remainder of the oration is as follows: §§ 81-91, 
Comments on the complete case as it stands. (1) These judicial formalities 
give an undeserved advantage to the tyrant, § 81, for whom no stretch of 
severity could be excessive, §§ 82, 83, while any mitigation is unseemly, 
and the proposal audacious, § 84; which proposal, however, marks the 
accomplices of the traitors, § 85. (2) These pleaders for the defendant 
are remarkable as men of doubtful merit and lukewarm patriotism, § 86. 
(3) The defendant's witnesses also occupy a singular position ; they give 
the court credit for slight discernment, § 87, and suppose it to be unmind- 
ful of what has been endured and perpetrated, §§ 88, 89. (4) A square 
statement of the alternative issues, stripped of all excuse and subterfuge 
for the friends of the defendant, §§ 90, 91. — An exhortation to the two 
classes of which the jury was composed, §§ 92-98 : (1) those of the city, 
§§ 92-94, and (2) those of the Pirzus, §§ 95-98, basing an appeal for 
their verdict upon a summary statement of the recent and present situation 
of each respectively. — The Peroration : (1) a condensed reiteration of the 
principal charges, § 99; (2) a reminder to the court of the duty due to 
those unjustly put to death, § 100. See Analysis. 

ols...dvoloa, ‘‘to whom he will refer in defence” ; els ods is the more 
common construction with dvagépw. — &trodoylas, plural, with reference to 
all the various charges. — pévrot, ‘‘ yet”; the connection of thought is as 
follows: ‘*The accusation is complete, yet I ought to speak of the advan- 
tage over the city which this trial gives Eratosthenes, for he,” etc. —xarf- 
yopos Kal Sixacris airds; at first without restriction, but when, after 
many arbitrary executions, the Thirty were obliged to make concessions to 
the views of Theramenes, it was determined that no person in the list of 
the privileged Three Thousand (see note on xareyndicaro, § 52) might be 
doomed to death by the Thirty without appeal (Xen. Heli., II. 3, 51): all 
others, as before, held their lives at the tyrants’ mercy. Under this rule, 
Lysias intimates, it was much easier for Eratosthenes to obtain verdicts 
than it is now for the city to get a verdict against him by due process of 
law. Compare the remark of Grote upon the unconstitutional condemna- 
-tion of the six generals for neglect at the Arginusw : ‘‘ There has been no 
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people, ancient or modern, in whose view the formalities of judicial trial 
were habitually more sacred and indispensable than that of the Athenians; 
formalities including ample notice beforehand tu the accused party, with a 
measured and sufficient space of time for him to make his defence before 
the dicasts ; while those dicasts were men who had been sworn beforehand 
as a body, yet were selected by lot for each occasion as individuals.” Hist., 
VIII. 196. 

82, — 00d’ dv, G., 42, 2, and Note 1. — wapavdpws ; the fate of the six 
generals could hardly fail to have suggested and been suggested by this 
word. We have already observed, §§ 36, 68, that the orator seems afraid 
of that topic, though it is one that he can hardly help referring to. — a€lav 
construe with AdBorre. — ov...wédwv, G., 159, and N. 2. H., 555. dy, by 
attraction for &. —l...aa@évres, ‘‘by what sufferings?” What regular 
form of the protasis does this participle represent? Observe the position 
of dy, and see note on ovd’ dy above. — etnoav.. .SeSuxdres, G., 18, 1. 

83. — dv otro, the antecedent of dy is the jets in AdBouwer. — &AAA 
yap, see the same and note, § 40; translate: ‘‘ but [why speak of full satis- 
faction ?] for,” etc. This elliptical expression is equivalent to ‘‘ nay, more.” 
— xphpara ra davepd, ‘real property,” in distinction from cash and val- 
uables which the Thirty had probably removed. — Snpevorere...txou, G., 
54, 1, (b). —Kada@s av exo, ‘would it satisfy?” — elARdacw ; observe 
the special force of the perfect, denoting the continuance of the result (G., 
17, N. 2, and Rem.), as distinct from the aorist éterép@noav, denoting imo- 
mentary past occurrence. Although part of these losses could be made 
good out of the confiscated estates of the tyrants, it was not possible to 
effect a restoration to the rightful owners of all the property which had 
unlawfully changed hands during the troubles. 

84. — 8{xnv tap’ avroy ; after these words Rauchenstein and others put 
a conjectural [déav) without, as it seems, sufficient reason. dixnv alone 
here stands intelligibly enough as the equivalent of dixyv délav, § 82, and 
ixavi Sixnv, § 88. Compare dixnv Sodvac Sivawr' dv, § 37. — was otk al- 
oxpdv, see ovx ody dewSv and note, § 36. — hvtiwotv, H., 816, a. Suits (see 
XVI., General Note, 7) were of two kinds, according as a variable penalty 
was inflicted at the discretion of the court (this was the dlxn riu7n7r%), or as 
the penalty was prescribed and fixed by law (élxyn driunros). The present 
case was of the former kind, as the law contemplated no such accumulation 
of crimes as Eratosthenes was charged with. — BotAoto, G., 61, 4. — av... 
Ttodpfioat; what form of the finite verb does this represent? G., 53, com- 
pare 41 and 21. Where does the protasis appear? G., 52, 1. — vuvl, em- 
phatic. — odx érépwv Svtwy tov Sikacroy ; ‘the swhyect generally has the 
article, the predicate not”; Arnold’s @r. Prose Composition: H., 535. — 
Tis Tobvrou trovyplas ; instead of rodrov we might expect éavrod, since the 
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subject Soris refers to Eratosthenes (see note on ofriwes, § 40, and compare 
note on 8s, § 65); odros, however, as the common designation of an udver- 
sary in court, is not uncommonly used by Lysias, where we should expect 
the reflexive. See note on rovrovs, XXV., § 33. — 4...4, equivalent here 
rather to vel...vel than to aut...aué, the assigned grounds of Eratosthenes’s 
confidence, xarawegdpévnxey and werlorevxev, being tantamount to each 
other, as the course of thought in the next section shows. 

85. — &tvavro; why is the imperfect used here instead of the aorist, 
as in the next line? G., 49, 2 (second paragraph). Observe the changes” 
of number in this section and the preceding, as if Eratosthenes and the 
Thirty were equivalent terms. — ph, G., 283, 4. H., 839. — ovpmpar- 
tévtov, G., 16, 2. Compare rére cuprpdrrovras, § 46. — &Oeiv, i. e. into 
court. — BonPyacovres ; these were in part the ouvepoivres, § 86, and in 
part other persons who appeared in court to throw their influence in favor 
of the defendant. — tod Aovrod ; what distinction in meaning between the 
genitive and the accusative? H., 591, jine print. 

86. — cvvepoivrwy, see General Note, 4. — dfvov Oaupdtay, “we well 
may wonder.” — alrfjcovrat, H., 689, ‘‘ will intercede.” — éBovddpny, G., 
226, 2, fine print. H.,752. Like the Latin vellem, éBovddunv dy may refer 
to past time, and here, with elva:, means, ‘‘I could have wished them to 
be.” G., 49, 2. In § 22 it is used in reference to present time. — otrot, 
supply rpovdupoivro. — %, ‘‘or whether.” — otx...ot6es...008€, G., 283, 8, 
last part. H., 843. The emphasis of the strengthened negative is thrown 
on 74 dixata, in contrast with the present readiness to defend the wrong. 
H., 858, b. 

87. — dfvov etv, compare Cicero’s expression, opere pretium est coyno- 
scere ; Or. in Catil., 1V. 8. — ré...d80s. Rauchenstein reads rod...2)}- 
Govs. But see the following accusatives with did, and compare &: buas, 
§ 58, &:’ érdpous, XXV., § 29. — tobs tptdxovra cécey, intimating that a 
verdict for Eratosthenes would be a verdict for the Thirty. —8¢= “ while.” 
— én éxdopdv. Frohberger cites Aisch., ITI. 285: ol rpedxovra obd’ émt 
Tas tapas Kal éxpopas tray TredeuTncdvrwy elwy rods TpoojKovras  mwapaye- 
véo Bat. 

88. — obs otro: dmédeoay, a rhetorical amplification thrown in with 
special reference to the following clause. — reXevrfcavres, often used abso- 
lutely, without the rdv Blov. — wépas...rypwplas, ‘are debarred from tak- 
ing vengeance on their enemies.” — otk oty Seavdy, see § 36. —tav pév, see 
note on paxouévous wév, § 79. —ovvarddduvro, G., 11, N. 4. — én’ éxdopady, 
as if there were no doubt of the defendant’s condemnation. — émére, be- 
tween this and the preceding clause some such expression as ws elxdés is im- 
plied. — Bon®ctvy, emphatic : when so many are ready for the more arduous 
work of defending them, how many more would attend their funeral ! 

8 
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89.— Kal piv 54, see the same, § 30, and note. The number ready to 
aid Eratosthenes occasions a sarcastic reference to his claim, § 25, dvréde- 
yo. — woddw, G., 188, 2. H., 610. — elves, ‘‘that it would have been,” 
G., 15, 8, supply dy, see ody 7 Hw, and note, § 49. —4#, ‘‘than” [it is]. 
The implied elvac is a present tense here, while an imperfect before. — 
dtrodoyhracba, the distinction between the cuvepoivres and the pdprupes 
is dropped at this word, which applies to both, as SonOoivres ; see the pre- 
ceding BonOeiv, § 88. — trav GAdAwv “EAAfvov. Lysias meets the claim 
that Eratosthenes is the least culpable of the Thirty, by claiming that he 
is a citizen who has harmed his country more than any foreign enemy. 
Compare Cicero in Catil., 1V.5: qui autem reipublice sit hostis, eum civem — 
esse nullo modo posse. 

90, — Selfere, G., 25, N. 5, (a), Markland’s conjectural emendation of 
the common reading delfare. This and the following section have mainly 
in view the city party, who are directly addressed in § 92. — 8Aot...as, G., 
113, N. land 10. Francken remarks that the only other example of this 
construction in good Attic [prose] writers is Xen. Anad., I. 5, 9. —-ra... 
mpooraxGivra, an allusion to the defendant’s plea, § 25. 

91.— atrolndroapévovs, G., 277, 2. H., 789, b. —xptBSny, ‘in secret.” 
H., 492, h. See General Note, 8. Comp. Demosth. XIX. 239: el xpvBdyv 
éorivy y Wipos. 

92. — édrAlya...dvapvioas, G., 159 and N. 2. H., 554. — xaraBalveay, 
i.e. from the speaker’s platform ((@jua). — Siva trovtwv, compare da 7d 
wh70os, § 87, and note. The genitive with 6:4 denoting the means, and 
the accusative denoting the efficient cause, are in this connection about 
equivalent. — rapaSelypara, H., 556, a, ‘“‘ warning examples.” — txovres, 
‘“‘with,” G., 109, Note 8. — #pxeoGe, in this word lies the hatefulness of 
the past tyranny, as contrasted with the present liberty expressed, § 94, 
by mwodcreverbe. — wédepov, G., 159. H., 547, a. — hrrnPévres, in the fol- 
lowing paradox the unnaturalness of their recent civil war is well charac- 
terized. 

93. — olxovs ; ofxos often = ovcla, as, Lysias, XIX. 47: otkos obx €\arrov 
h éxardv TaddvTrwv. — &k rev Tpaypatoy, ‘as a result of their administra- 
tion.” Compare § 56: the narrative, §§ 6 —20, has substantiated the asser- 
tion. Rauchenstein and Scheibe before éx insert [av]. But while personal 
aggrandizement would have been a result of prolonged power, it was an 
actual result while their power lasted. Frohberger and others therefore 
reject the [a]. — tpas, i. e. you as a community ; there were individual 
exceptions to the rule; see the next oration, § 16. — ovvadedcio bat, ‘‘to 
share benefits,” ovvdiaBdddcrOar, *‘to share accusations”; vuds is sub- 
ject of both; as to the idea, see note on waow dca, § 30. — korvovpevor... 
pera&iSdvres, denoting the means, see dwoyndicayévous, § 91. — éxtravro, 
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G., 200, N. 2. H., 702. —tev éva8ey, i. e. by compulsory participation 
in their outrages; compare Plato, Apol., § 20: cat dddots éxetvoe woddois 
WoANG wpocérarrov Boubuevoe ws wrelorous dvardjoa altdv. — powro elvas, 
G., 15, 2, N. 8. See note on govro xrioacGa, § 19. ‘* By such partici- 
pation,” remarks Grote, ‘‘ these citizens became compromised and imbrued 
in crime, and, as it were, consenting parties in the public eye to all the 
projects of the Thirty ; exposed to the same general hatred as the latter, 
and interested for their own safety in maintaining the existing dominion.” 
Hist., VIII. 244. 

94, — dvd’ av, H., 813, fine print. — tv te Bapparé, G., 139, 2. H., 496. 
— tipwopfoacte, H., 691. — hpxeoGe, recalling the odious word (see § 92) 
for the sake of the contrast. — vw belongs with modc:reverOe, H., 885 ; 
compare elpyudvors bx’ nod, § 77, and note. — aplorev, i. e. the dvdpes aya- 
Gol in § 97. —wodeplors, the tyrants now besieged in Eleusis. — émxotpov, 
the garrison of 700 Spartans ; see Introd. — dxpémwodkuwv. The Acropolis, or 
citadel of Athens, was ‘‘a square craggy rock rising abruptly abont 150 feet, 
with a flat summit of about 1,000 feet long from east to west, by 500 broad 
from north to south.” It was the chief centre of the architectural splendor 
of Athens. ‘‘ After the Persian wars the Acropolis had ceased to be in- 
habited, and was... . covered with the temples of gods and heroes, and 
thus its platform presented not only a sanctuary, but a museum, containing 
the finest productions of the architect and the sculptor.” (Smith's Sinaller 
Hist. Greece, Ch. X., which see for a good condensed account of the Acrop- 
olis.) The occupation of their national sanctuary by domineering foreign- 
ers must have stirred the indignation of every patriotic Athenian. With 
this well-put appeal, therefore, the orator closes his address to that portion 
of his hearers from which he might apprehend some opposition. 

95.— Trooatra, see the same, and note, § 47. — Iletpatas, the Pireus 
party was the one which Lysias had sided with, see Introd., and on whose 
full sympathy he might reckon. — pd&yas, see wédeuov, and note, § 92. — 
adypébnre ta Strra, G., 164. H. 558, a. See note on ddeldrovro, § 40. — 
&exnptxOnre (see XXV., § 22). After the destruction of Theramenes, the 
Thirty forbade those who were not enrolled in the privileged list of the 
Three Thousand (see nofe on xareynoloaro, § 52) to enter the city. Xen. 
Hell., Il. 4. 1. — wéAcwv, those, namely, in alliance with Sparta. Xeno- 
phon, as just referred to, says évérdnoavy xal 7a Méyapa xal ras O7Bas Trav 
vroxwpotvrwy. Almost all of Greece was then included in the Lacedemo- 
nian alliance ; compare § 97, wavraxd0ev éxxnpurréuevor. Several cities 
refused to comply with the demand of Sparta, especially the two above 
named, with Argos, and Chalcis in Eubea. — &protvro, for the middle 
voice, compare 7rijcaro, § 59, alrjoovra:, § 86, and notes. The demand of 
Sparta was inspired by the Thirty, and is therefore charged to their account. 
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96. — dpylobyre ; distinguish by the accent the aorist imperative from 
the aorist subjunctive. Happily for Athens, this strong and natural desire 
of revenge did not control the policy of the restored democracy. See Introd. 
‘*The Athenjan Demos, on coming back from Pireus, exhibited the rare 
phenomenon of a restoration, after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the 
strong impulse of retaliation to a generous and deliberate regard for the 
future march of the commonwealth.” Grote, Hist., VIII. 303. —&r’ éed- 
yere, ‘““when you were in exile.” — of, compare ofrwes, § 40 and ds, § 65. 
—dyopas. The Agora — corresponding in nature to the Forum at Rome — 
lay at the foot of the Acropolis toward the northwest ; uot southwest, as 
generally stated (see Smith’s Map, 1873). It was adorned with colonnades, 
one of which, the Zrod IoextAy (from which the Stoic philosophers got their 
name), was especially famous for its paintings ; and was lined with temples 
and the statues of gods and heroes. Here also was the Senate House (Sov- 
Aeur#prov), and the @ddos, or Round House, in which the Prytanes (see XVI., 
General Note, 3) took their common meals, and offered sacrifice. As a 
focus of political freedom, and under the special protection of the tutelary 
gods whose statues and temples it contained, the Agora is significantly 
mentioned here in connection with réyv lepGy, as desecrated by the violators 
of civil liberty. — é« tov tepav covvapidfovres, e. g. Theramenes had been 
dragged from the altar of Hestia in the senate house. — dovéas atray, i. e. 
by drinking the hemlock-cup. — tadfs, see §§ 18, 87. — BeBarorépay ; 
13 applied to the government it means more stable, as applied to the 
livine vengeance it means more certain. Each of these ideas is expressed 
in the rendering, ‘‘ more sure.” 

97. — Sépvyov ; duepiyere would correspond better with the concluding 
HrOere, — wAavydévres : after the triumph of the extremists in the murder 
of Theramenes, such a reign of terror set in throughout Attica, that emi- 
grants in great numbers, and many in great destitution, swarmed into all 
the adjacent districts. — é&cxynputrépevot, see note on rédrewr, § 95. — tro- 
Aepla, predicate, compare raxeiay, and note, § 70; translate, ‘‘ their native 
country, which had become a hostile country.” — rods péy, i. e. those left 
behind... . rods dé, i. e. those in exile; in each case the preceding rods 
waidas. — For the terms of peace, see Introd. So far as concerns actual 
fighting between the Pireus party, under Thrasybulus, and the Spartans, 
under Pausanias, the honors of war were chiefly, though not wholly, with 
the latter. But the spirit and force displayed by the exiles, together 
with the universal clamor against the misgovernment of Athens, combined 
with the anti-Lysandrian feelings of Pausanias to put the speediest end 
to the troubles by an accommodation satisfactory to the Athenians them- 
selves. For Sparta herself this was not only the easier course, but also, in 
the view of the Greeks generally, the more popular one. 
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98. — rotrwv, ‘‘ these objects,” i.e. the liberation and the restoration. 
G., 171. H., 580. — dy, see note on ot’ dy, § 82. — éedyere; why not 
aorist, like the connected verbs? See éduvavro, and note, § 85; translate, 
‘*you would be in exile.” H., 698. — ph wdOnre, G., 20 and 46. — tpéd- 
tovs, as described, § 96. — él Eévns, supply ‘yijs. —oupBodraloy, “loans”; 
properly, bonds or notes for repayment of loans. — éobAevoy, as bound to 
liquidate their indebtedness by a fair term of service. 

99,— *AAAd ydp, see XXV., § 17, and note. — ra pé\dovra, equivalent 
to 4 EuedXev, with an implied dy, G., 49, 2, N. 3, (€). — od Suvdpevos elaeiv, 
recurring to the thought with which he began, dvdyxy...dwe:retv, § 1. — 
mpoduplas, G., 172. H., 575. — trav lepav, a term comprehending, with 
the temples themselves, also the movables therein, and the lands belonging 
thereto : the wider signification appears in dmédovro ; the narrower in elet- 
évres — éularvov ; the presence of a man-slayer or other criminal polluted 
the sanctuary. Observe the distinction between the aorist and imperfect. 
dmédovro refers to them as sold and done with ; éulawov, as subject to recur- 
ring acts of desecration. — pixpav eolovuv, see § 70. — trav vewploy ; these 
included ship-houses (veweorkor), of which, in the three harbors of Pirreus, 
there were 372, dock-yards for building (vavr7yra), and a naval arsenal 
(cxevoO7}xn) which contained armor and stores for 1,000 ships. These vewpia, 
or navy-yards, were constructed, under Pericles, at a cost of 1,000 talents. 
The Thirty had let out the work of demolishing them for the sum of three 
talents. Their motive is stated § 40. — ols...BonOfAcare, compare ols dnAW- 
care, § 60. 

100. — fpov, all the speakers. — tpas etorerOar...dépovras, “will take 
knowledge how you vote.” — dmrofodlonobe, G., 61, 3. —atrov, ‘‘ them,” 
reflexive, with some emphasis. H., 671. — xataymoreto Oar, which Scheibe 
(ed. II.), Cobet, Frohberger, etc., read after the MSS., seems preferable to 
the conjectural xareynpiopevovs écecOar, which Rauchenstein adopts. — 
A4Bworw ; AdByre would correspond better with the preceding droyndlonode : 
for a similar interchange of the second and third persons, see § 97, diégpvyov 
and #\dere. — werounpévous, G., 113; not to be diluted into an infinitive 
by supplying éoecPa. — Tlavoopar...Sucadtere, for the asyndeton (H., 854) 
Frohberger cites Aristotle, Rhet., III. 19, rereury 5é ras Aéfews apudrrer F 
davvicros, Srrws érldoyos, GAA wh Abyos 7° Elpynxa, dxnxbare, Exere, Kplvare. 
— txere, ‘‘you understand”; literally, ‘‘you have,” i. e. the facts and 
their interpretation. In Latin, habeo is similarly used. This and the 
three words preceding may be imagined as deliberately uttered, in tones 
corresponding to their climactic arrangement; then a pause at the colon, 
followed, impressively, by the concluding dcxagere. - 
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REPLY TO “THE OVERTHROW OF THE 
DEMOCRACY.” 


XXV. 
INTRODUCTION. 


It has been stated in the Introduction to the Oration against Eratos- 
thenes, that in order to check revengeful prosecutions after the restor- 
ation of the democracy, B. c. 403, Archinus, who had been the chief 
colleague of Thrasybulus in the struggle for the restoration, and to 
whom, next to the gods, as Demosthenes said, the city was indebted 
for her salvation, had the famous law passed, in the year after the 
restoration, which entitled persons prosecuted contrary to the amnesty 
to the privilege of a demurrer. “Reference has also been made in the 
General Note (5) to the Defence of Mantitheus to the dokimasy, or 
scrutiny of the record of persons chosen to office, as affording an 
opportunity for the gratification of animosity in cases where it would 
be less easy to prosecute successfully a complaint under a specific 
law. In the present oration we probably find an instance where the 
revenge precluded by the law of Archinus was sought through the 
dokimasy. That this oration was prepared for a case in dokimasy 
seems pretty clear from some expressions in § 3 and 4. Such as the 
following, § 10, dpas ody ypy éx rovrwy Soxtpalecy tovs sodas, and 
§ 23, fas peréyovras Tay mpaypdrev, are not easy to understand in 
any other way. 

That the date of the oration must be placed very soon after the 
restoration, is probable, not only from § 24, which represents the exiled 
faction as watching to see what policy would be adopted in the resettle- 
ment of affairs, but also from the way in which the time of misrule 
is referred to as but just past. From § 23 and 28, in which only the 
oaths of amnesty and concord are referred to, it has been inferred that 
the law of Archinus had not yet been passed, and consequently that 
the oration was delivered between the restoration in September, 403, 
and the beginning of 402. But.as the law of Archinus had reference 
only to judicial proceedings, and provided only a judicial bar to such 
proceedings, the inference from silence in regard to that law in a case 
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of dokimasy perhaps cannot be absolutely depended on. In the 
dokimasy, says Curtius, “it was easy to reopen the old account of 
wrongs, without violating the amnesty in terms ; and whosoever, after 
giving a lively description of the oligarchic intrigues, put the ques- 
tion whether men who had taken part in them were really worthy of 
filling offices of public trust, might rely upon applause, and cheaply 
acquire the glory due to a friend of the people.” — Hist., IV. p. 153. 
It is clear from an expression in § 28, that some interval had elapsed 
since the restoration. See note on moAddes... dtexeAevoavro. This 
interval, however, can hardly have been more than a@ year. 

The title given to this oration by the old grammarians is not ob- 
viously intelligible. It is probable (see Curtius, Hist., IV. p. 155, note) 
that the phrase 8jpou cardAvors — “ overthrow of the democracy ” — 
had become a party cry of demagogues, and that it contains the pith 
of the objection made to the present speaker, as having favored the 
recent overthrow of the: democratical constitution. His defence, 
therefore, might be entitled a “ Reply to the Charge of Overthrowing 
the Democracy,” or, in abbreviated form, a “ Reply to ‘ the Overthrow 
of the Democracy.’ ” 

A wonderful moderation had characterized the proceedings of the 
Athenian democracy in its exultant return to power. The soul of 
that policy, so unprecedented in Greece, was Thrasybulus, and the 
equally worthy, though less celebrated, Archinus, of whom Curtius 
says, that “in intellectual capacity and in the spirit of his opinions, 
he was the foremost man of the restoration.” — Hist., IV. p.68. The 
race of sycophants, however, had not died out (see General Note (10) 
to the Oration against Eratosthenes) ; and as it was not to be expected 
that the magnanimous spirit of the leading patriots would animate 
every democrat who had suffered from the fury of the oligarchs, so 
the arts of venal and greedy men were at hand to rouse and tempt 
the dormant spirit of revenge. And this indeed took place. “ Fel- 
lows of the vilest kind, only entitled to be tolerated in the city ... 
under cover of the amnesty, promoted the most shameless charges, 
and hired themselves out for money to annoy other citizens in the 
enjoyment of this very amnesty.” —Curfius, Hist., IV. p. 155. Such 
persons apparently had appeared against the present speaker. If their 
base practices were to succeed, could the original policy of amnesty 
and toleration be supplanted by one of proscription and revenge, the 
road to another revolution would be entered on. And the stability 
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of the restored democracy lay only in turning a deaf ear to the men 
who for ends of the most despicable selfishness sought to evoke and 
pander to the spirit of retaliation. The only prospect of peace and 
prosperity lay in faithful adherence to the Thrasybuline policy of 
moderation, and the oaths that guaranteed it, § 28. 

This is the drift of the speaker’s argument. He speaks like a man 
who, previous to the revolution, might have favored a moderate 
oligarchy, or at least a limited democracy. He, indeed, avows no 
preference for either form of government, and it is quite clear that he 
is no earnest democrat ; but the tone which he adopts — urging the 
interests of the country as superior to those of party —is such as 
any sensible member of a hopelessly worsted party might well assume 
at such a time. In contrast with the prevailing spirit in Grecian 
politics, the sentiments of the speaker are remarkably elevated. (See 
note to § 70 in the preceding oration.) 

The difference in tone between this oration and the Oration against 
Eratosthenes is very striking. In that we seemed to hear the cry of 
an extremist for vengeance ; in this we listen to the plea of a mod- 
erate for toleration. It is not necessary, however, to suppose that the 
views of Lysias had undergone such a change in the short time — at 
most but a few months — since he had demanded the punishment of 
his brother’s murderer. Eratosthenes having been specially excepted, 
as one of the Thirty, from the amnesty, Lysias could with entire con- 
sistency pursue him to the death, and at the same time call upon the 
people, as in this oration, to abide by their covenant with those to 
whom amnesty had been sworn. It is quite unnecessary, therefore, to 
attempt to account for the difference in the tone of these two orations, 
by referring to what has been said in the Biographical Introduction of 
Lysias’s skill in adapting speeches to the individuality and circum- 
stances of the speakers. 

Lysias was on friendly terms with Thrasybulus and other leading 
democrats, and we may well suppose that we have in this oration the 
views, not only of Lysias himself, but of the best men in the party 
which then controlled the policy of Athens. 

The burden of the charge ‘against the speaker was, that he had not 
cast in his lot with the exiled democrats, but had remained in the city 
during the despotism of the Thirty, by which, it was claimed, he 
showed himself on the side of those who had overthrown the democ- 
racy, a8 &@ man who had nothing to fear from them. The reply is 
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presented in a very simple train of thought, which, with no display 
of oratorical ingenuity or art, holds us by its solid good sense and 
transparent truthfulness. 

In form, the oration is a personal exculpation, but in substance it is 
a statesmanlike demonstration of a sound political policy. Twice in 
the last nine years had internal abuses, through the machinations of 
sycophants and oligarchs, overthrown the demucracy ; and no sooner 
had the state regained liberty and peace after the second and most 
disastrous of these revolutions, than the same evil practices began to 
be rife which had led to the woes just past. In such a situation the 
speaker, mostly abstaining from his personal matters (and therein 
presenting a marked contrast to Mantitheus), proceeds to show, from 
the fresh memory of the recent troubles, where lies the seed of all 
political instability and disorganization, and to demonstrate the only 
basis of future permanency and prosperity under the newly re-estab- 
lished government. 


GENERAL NOTE ON POINTS OF THE ATHENIAN CON- 
STITUTION TOUCHED IN THIS ORATION. 


1. Arbitrators. The pressure of business on the courts of Athens 
was relieved by the institution of arbitrators (saernrai). Of these 
there were two kinds, the private (aiperot), chosen by parties them- 
selves, as among us, to be referees in particular cases, and the public, 
drawn annually by lot (xAnpwroi). The number of these arbitrators 
in the year B. Cc. 325 is known by an inscription to have been one 
hundred and four. It is probable that they heard civil causes only. 
It was at the option of the complainant to bring his case before them or 
a higher court. Which of the public arbitrators should hear any case 
was determined by lot. The parties might, however, agree to select 
their arbitrator. In that case there was no appeal from the award. 
The public arbitrators, besides lawsuits, sometimes sa? to examine 
matters which could not be conveniently examined in a court of jus- 
tice, as wills, deeds, etc. It was sometimes the case also, that they 
were called on to preside at the examination by torture of a slave 
supposed to be cognizant of some disputed matter. (See General Note, 
VII.°2.) The compensation of the public arbitrators was by pre- 
scribed fees from the parties interested. 
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2. The Euthyne. The legislation of Solon, B. c. 594, imposed on 
the archons the requirement of having their year of otiice reviewed 
and judged by the popular assembly. This custom spread at a later 


period into every branch of the public service. Every person who- 


had filled any office — the dicasts excepted — was obliged, within 
thirty days after the expiration thereof, to render an account (ev6urm) 
of his administration. Until this was done, many of the civil and 
even personal rights of the ex-official remained in abeyance, and who- 
ever refused to render his account was punished with forfeiture of 
civil rights. Any citizen had the right to bring complaint against an 
ex-official in the euthyne. In the case of financial officers the scrutiny 
was specially strict ; in many other cases, the mere non-appearance 
of an accuser entitled the past officer to an honorable discharge. 

3. Atimia (adrupia), literally signifying dishonor, technically signi- 
fied the loss of civil rights. He who incurred it suffered a kind of 
civil death. He was excluded from the agora, the public sanctuaries, 
and the public sacrifices ; he could be neither plaintiff, defendant, nor 
witness in any judicial process ; he could neither speak nor vote in 
any public body ; he could hold no place whatever in any branch of 
the public service. While he was not actually proscribed as a mark 
for enemies, he had no claim to the protection of the laws so long as 
he was in atimia (dripos). 

Atimia was of three kinds, (1) total and perpetual ; (2) total, but 
terminable ; (3) partial. The first kind was inflicted on givers or 
takers of bribes, defaulters to the treasury, cowards, false witnesses, 
false accusers, unfilial sons, unjust judges, spendthrifts, fornicators, 
and those who insulted a magistrate in his duty. The second kind 
was terminable as soon as the duties were performed, whose neglect 
had incurred it; the public debtor was atumos no longer than his 
debt remained unpaid. The third kind extended only to particular 


rights ; e. g. the failure of an accuser to carry the votes of one fifth of 


the jury deprived him of the right to appear again as accuser in a 
similar case. 


It was difficult to remove atimia in ordinary times ; but occasion-. 


ally, when grave peril menaced the state, considerations of the public 
safety induced the restoration of civil rights to the atimoi in a body, 
§ 27. | 

4, Apagoge (dmayayn). This was a summary process, by which a 
culprit caught in the act could be led at once before a magistrate, 
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who, upon proof of guilt, could inflict punishment without reference 
to the courts ; otherwise the case must go up for regular jury-trial. 
The magistrates who presided over the apagoge were generally the 
"Eleven (the board which had charge of the prisons, the police, and the 
punishment of criminals), or some one of the archons. In case the 
complaint were ill-founded, the complainant was liable to forfeit 1,000 
drachms ($181). The process of apagoge was tyrannically abused by 
the Thirty. (See also General Note, VII. 3.) 





NOTES. 


XXV. 


ANALYSIS. 
I, —The Exordium, $§ 1-4. 
The orator conciliates his judges, and impugns his accusers, § 1. 
Declares these either incompetent or false, § 2. 
Asks that they be discountenanced, and the innocent impartially treated, for 
the city’s sake, § 3. 
As both innocent and meritorious, he claims civil rights, § 4. 
II —The Argument, §§ 5-34. 
A. Negatively. There is no case against him; the accusers have been driven to 
tax him with the crimes of others, § 5, but 
It is unjust to reward or punish the wrong persons, § 6. 
B. Positively. 
1. With reference to his own case, §§ 7-18 
a. In general: the test of the revolutionary and of the loyal spirit, 
§§ 7, 8. 
As illustrated in the two recent revolutions, § 9. 
Furnishing a fair rule for the dokimasy, § 10. 
And a test of the accusations of sycophants, § 11. . 
6. In particular: his own case as illustrating the foregoing principle, 
§ 12 
Especially as to his condition under the recent oligarchies, §§ 13, 
14, 
And to his conduct during the same, §§ 15, 16. 
Which record guarantees his future course, § 17. 
Who then are not, and who are, worthy of popular displeasure, 
§ 18. 
2, From the tyranny of the Thirty. You blamed them for visiting the sins 
of the few upon the many, § 19. 
Consistency and the public good require you to blame their policy still, 
§ 20. 
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8. From the suicidal error of the oligarchs. You were disheartened while 
they agreed, § 21, but 
Elated and strengthened by their disagreements, § 22. 
Therefore concord and observance of the amnesty are your salvation, 
§ 23, but 
A proscriptive policy your perdition, hoped for by your enemies, § 24. 
4. From the history subsequent to the fall of the Four Hundred, §§ 25-27. 
Showing the ruinous consequences of listening to sycophants, § 27. 
5. From the cownsels of the leaders of the restoration, § 28. 
With whom as political guides contrast the sycophants, §§ 29-31, 
Whose influence reduces democracy to a mere name, § 32, 
Who favor only their selfish ends, §§ 32, 33, 
Whose base principles and practices are notorious, § 34. 
III. — The Peroration, §§ 34, 35. 
The claim and the apprehension of innocent citizens in the situation of the 


speaker. \ 


1. —Adyeyv, i. e. those of the accusers. — yeyevnpévoy, i. e. in the time 
of the Thirty. — épylfeoc@a: ; Frohberger remarks, that a more usual con- 
struction with cvyyvwunv Exew rol is a participle, or a clause with ei or édv, 
more rarely &rt. dépylifec@a clearly stands in the relation of a protasis to 
ovyyvapny Exw (G., 52), and so one MS. reads el dpylferOc. — Gpedotvres... 
émipeXodvrat, Socrates (Mem., III. 7, 9) reproaches the Athenians in gen- 
eral with this fault: of yap aodAol wpunkbres él 7d ocKomety Ta TOY Ewy 
apdyuata, od rpérovrat éml 7d éavrods ékerd few. —  tpas trelOayv ; instead 
of these words Francken would read duds aelOovres. — tpav, i. e. who 
remained in the city. — ywopny tatrny, i. e. dpyiferPat. | 

2. —[mdyv0’ pod]. Frohberger and Francken read simply éuod, without 
brackets. — as... rpoofxoy, G., 110, 2, and see ws ove txwv, XII., § 2, and 
note. — énol, emphatic. — rovotvrar tots Adyous, see the same phrase, and 
note, XII., § 2. — dSvra, i.e. during the rule of the Thirty, G., 16, 2. — 
olédomep, H., 850, 3. — B&roros, Butimann’s Gr., § 68, 1, thus dis- 
tinguishes in signification the anomalous forms of comparison given under 
dyabbs : duelvwv, Aptoros, abler, braver, fitter ; BedXrlwv, BédXrioros, better in 
a moral sense ; xpeloowv, xparioros, stronger, superior ; \qgwy, Agoros, more 
advisable, only used in certain connections. — pelvas, G., 109, 6. 

3.— & rotrey, involves a protasis, = if they should accuse these. — 
Xpnparlfowwro, because the innocent frequently, through timidity, prefer to 
pay hush-money. — é toov, “on equal terms,” i. e. to men of both parties. 
— otro, involves a protasis, = ‘‘if you should so do.” G., 52, 1, and the 
concluding examples. 

4. — awodhvo...yeyevnpévos, for dropivw cuavriv yeyernuévov, H., 797. 
So also Francken and Frohberger, instead of the dwogavd of the MSS. — 
Taira, i.e. equal civil rights. — dv, depends on rvyxdvew. 

5. — The speaker here begins his argument. See Analysis. — rexpfprov, 
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of what, can easily be inferred. The thing to be proved is regularly stated, 
as Francken observes, by a clause with 87, but here the 87: clause contains 
the proof itself. — xarnydpovv, for the construction following, see G. 173, 
2, N. — ripewpete@ar, middle. 

6. — elxéras dv, a repetition, in varied phraseology, of the idea already 
expressed in dixa:ov elvac. For a similar repetition, compare aic@dvecOat, 
§ 23. Observe that elxérws here involves a protasis, the full form of which 
would be, e/ ra elxéra exorev, ‘if they had fair treatment.” — tkavol...nal 
...voplfovres, co-ordinate predicates after an understood eicly. 

7. — ots, an infrequent use of the relative in place of the interrogative. 
—al Snpoxparlas; read instead x. ofs 6. So Rauchenstein, Cobet, and 
Frohberger. — kal tpets, you, as well as I. — yudorec Ge, connects with the 
following ws. Frohberger, bracketing only déwopalywy, as the interpola- 
tion of some copyist, regards xal...rojoouat as a genuine parenthesis. — 
év Snpoxparig...év ddryapx(q, ‘‘ under a democratic,” .... ‘‘under an 
oligarchic constitution.”” The same words with the article, as in §§ 11, 
15, 27, refer definitely to the actually existing democracy, or oligarchy. — 
ovdéy, G., 160, 2. H., 848, a. — mpoerfxov. Supply eorl, construed with 
the foregoing ws as a connective like 8rt. Translate: ‘‘that I have no 
inducement at all to be ill-disposed.” 

8. — ddyapxixds, H., 469, b. — Snpoxparixds, not elsewhere used by the 
orators, and so Cobet substitites here its more common synonyme, dyyorte- 
xés, Lat. popularis. Frohberger, however, cites an example from Plato’s 
Republic, IX. 571: 6 rupasvexds dvnp ws eOlorara: éx Snuoxparcxod, and 
remarks that the philosophical notion is what Lysias wishes here to express. 
As to the proposition here stated, it occurs also in Isocrates, VIII., § 133: 
wavowueba Snuorixods prev elvac voulforvres rods cuxopdvras, dr\vyapxiKovs dé 
Tovs Kadovs Kayabods r&v dvdpay, yrovres Ere pices uev ovdels ovdérepov TOUT wr 
éoriv, év 9 8° av Exacrot ryndvrat, tabrny Bobdrovrat xaGcordvat ri wodcrelav. 
The idea that the individual existed for the state was combined in ancient _ 
politics with this idea that the state-constitution existed for the individual. 
— ovpdépn, G., 62. — odx Edxiorov, a litotes ; see the same, XII., § 22, 
and note. Translate: ‘‘it lies to a very great degree with you.” — os mAc(- 
orovs, H., 664, a. 

9. — wpoordtas, H., 726.— pereBddXovro, the imperfect is preferable to 
the aorist, because of the repeated changes. So also Scheibe. Two revolu- 
tions and two restorations had taken place in about nine years. — Ppivixos, 
aman of great talents as an orator and a general, had worked his way up 
by intrigues and sycophancy, till we find him prominent among the Athe- 
nian commanders at Samos, B. co. 412 and 411. At first an opponent, he 
was gained over to be a partisan of the first oligarchy, and was assassinated 
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shortly before the downfall of the Four Hundred. — Ielcav8pos, a man 
who stood in evil repute at Athens as an effeminate debauchee, and who 
was at the same time a born intriguer, and an adept in dissimulation. 
Curtius, Hist., III. p. 338. See also XII., § 66, and note, and VII., § 4. 
—Tas...rypaplas, observe the article,—the due, or the lawful punishments. 
H., 527, c. — tiv mporépay ddvyapxlav, see XII., § 65. — &vror, especially 
Theramenes, XII., §§ 66, 67. — dtroypapapévov. Grote (Hist., VIII. 
p. 280, note 2) confesses that he does not comprehend this allusion. Rau- 
chenstein thinks it refers to those citizens who had pledged themselves to 
go with the Thirty, in case these thought it necessary to retire to Eleusis, 
but who, instead of keeping their engagement, united with the Pireus 
forces under Thrasybulus in blockading Athens. Frohberger’s explanation 
seems preferable, viz.: Those who ‘‘ enlisted for Eleusis ” are those who pre- 
ferred to remove to Eleusis under the Thirty, rather than remain in Athens 
under the amnesty ; but afterwards thought better of it, and joined the 
Athenian army in blockading their late superiors in Eleusis. 

10. — wokttelas, observe the emphatic position given this word by in- 
verting the usual order of subject and predicate. — al Stadopal, see XII., 
§ 51. —é« robtrwy, ‘‘from this point of view.” — dy ry Snpoxparig, see 
note on év Snpoxparla, § 7. —foav...werodtrevpévor. Francken regards 
this connection of the pluperfect with the present, yp}, as a strange one, 
and suggests that xp7 should be xpfv. But see G., 17, N. 2. Translate 
accordingly: ‘‘ considering what their political relations were.” — éylyvero, 
the imperfect, with reference to a continued time after the change of con- 
stitution. — Sucarordryy, predicative, see raxetay, XII., § 70, and note. 
Distinguish the protasis and the apodosis which are combined in the prop- 
osition ofrw...mowicGe. See ofrw, and note, § 3. 

11.— dripor, see General Note, 3. — edObvas, see General Note, 2.— Se8w- 
kéres, suggests the ground of the atimia. — dmrerrepypévor...nexpnpévor, 
supply joay with each. Three classes are specified, viz. those who had 
suffered atimia, those who had been impoverished (perhaps by liturgies or 
fines), and those who had suffered any similar adversity (as by the loss of a 
valuable office). — rpoofkew avrots; for another construction, see § 7. 
— édrltovras, remains constant to its infinitive, though its subject has 
been attracted into the dative by rpocijxew. — atrots treo Bat, airois is em- 
phatic. G., 145. H., 669, b. — éqelrcrar 8% atrois; when the relative 
pronoun would be in different cases in connected propositions, the Greek 
was fond of changing the relative to atrés, sometimes odros, in the second 
and successive members of a compound sentence. — tds wept rotrwv. So 
also Francken ; but Frohberger omits epi. — 008’ dv, see av.. .avagdépwor, 
and note, XII., § 28. —ol...rpdtrrovres, ‘‘the politicians.” — ddoxoci, . 
‘*should assert.” The distinction between P@doxw (assert, or allege) and 
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gyul (say), was not always observed. Compare gacly, XII., § 49, VII., 
§ 2; pyolv, VIT., § 28. 

12, —épol, emphatic. — lv exelvp re xpdve, i. e. under the democracy, 
§ 11. —odSepla, receives emphasis by separation from its subject, cvzgopd. 
— v0’ Forvos. Compare av6’ drov, XII., § 2, and note. — dv mpobv- 
poupevos, G., 42, 2, and N. 1. Compare o¥d’ dv, XII., § 82, and note. — 
mapévrov...amadhayfvat, see XII., § 45. — érépwv...mpayparov, a change 
of government, a revolution ; so the Latin nove res. For érépwv Cobet 
reads vewrépwv. What difference between the conception of the imperfect, 
éreOyuouv, and an aorist, éreddunoa ? — terpinpdpxnka, ...eloopas...Acher- 
totpynka, see XII, General Note, 5, 6, 8. — ovBevds xeipov, the negative 
belongs to the adverb. Translate: ‘‘in a manner not inferior to any of 
the citizens.” See oddevds frrov, VII., § 31, and note. 

13. — rpocrarropévov, no definite sum was required to be spent in the 
fulfilment of a liturgy, but a satisfactory execution of the trust was ex- 
pected. — Saravépny, H., 690. See VIL, § 31. —Perriov...voprfolpny, 
an unreserved avowal which no one hesitated to make. See XVI., § 17.— 
dv...amerrepotpny, ‘of advantage from all which things I was deprived.” 
—ydptros, depends on rvyxdvew. A case in point was that of the wealthy 
Antiphon, who had furnished two well-equipped triremes for the war at his 
own cost, but was put to death by the Thirty. — ds...clAnddres, G., 109, 
N. 4. — ratrny, i.e. the injuries done you. The pronoun is very often 
assimilated to the gender of a predicate substantive. As to the fuct stated, 
see XII., § 93. — rap’ tov, i. e. those who remained in the city. — pi... 
Adyors, see VII., § 34, note on Adyuv. 

14, — rav rerpaxociwy, see é¢dpwv, XII., § 46. G., 169. H., 572, a. 
— 4, “else.” — 6 Bovddpevos, G., 108, 2.— aapedOdv eyfdra, “step for- 
ward [to the bema] and confute me.” — od tolvuy ot8’ ; this emphasizes 
the second member of the sentence, see H., 859, a: translate: ‘‘nor in- 

‘deed, furthermore.” For the sixfold negative, see G., 283, 8. H., 843. 
od qualifies the whole sentence, introducing it as a negative sentence ; ovdé 
belongs specially to the temporal clause. — BovAetboavra...dptavra, H., 
708. — et pav...el 8é, a sharply put and conclusive dilemma: ‘I was either 
not willing to serve under the Thirty, or not permitted to do so: if not 
willing, I deserve your approbation ; if not permitted, my accusers deserve 
your condemnation as liars.” For a similar bit of argument, see XII., § 34. 
— vuvl, emphatic. —ripacar, i.e. by being admitted to the office to which 
I have been designated. — Slxasdés els, ‘I am entitled,” H., 777, and 
examples. — evSopévovs, predicate accusative, G., 166. H., 556. — drro- 
Se(Eauyu; what is the protasis ? 

15. — &frov oxdpar@ar, see nofe on dktow léeiv, XII., § 87. — wapécyxov. 
Could wapetxov have been used instead? With what difference would it 
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have presented the thought? For the active instead of the middle, see 
H., 688, a. — xexpfoGa, G., 18, 3, Remark.—dém G1o6, observe the em- 
phasis repeatedly given to the personal pronoun in this section. — & rq 
éAtyapxlq, see ev ddcyapxlg, § 7, and note. —dwayOels ; for the technical 
meaning, see L. & S. Lex. (Am. ed.), dwdyw, IV. and General Note, 4. 
Imitating the despotic abuse of the summary process of apagoge by the 
Thirty (XII., § 16), private persons among their partisans resorted to it in 
taking revenge upon their enemies. — ed wewovOds, that is, unjustly, and 
for party purposes: G., 165, N. 1. 

16. — od rolvuv 088’, see the same, and note, § 14. —ed wouetv...xaXerdy, 
because of the policy of the tyrants as described in XII., § 93. — xarédo- 
you, ‘‘a list of suspected persons was drawn up, in which each of the ad- 
herents of the tyrants was allowed to insert such names as he chose, and 
from which the victims were generally taken.” Grote, Hist., VIII. p. 247. 
— ’A@nvalov, join with obdéa. — Slarrav, G., 159. H., 547, a. See 
General Note, 1. —kara8Siarrnedpevos, causative middle. — wdovevdrepos, 
see § 26, and XIT., § 93. 

17. — «al pev 84, see XII., § 30, and note. The speaker calls attention 
to the record just exhibited. — Servs, not és, because, according to Froh- 
berger, not the man, but the sor¢ of man is the turning-point of the argu- 
ment. Compare of and ofrwes, § 18, and see XII., § 40, ofrwes, and note. 
— 4 wov, see XII., § 35, and note. — mpoOupnbhoopa:; apparently the 
time since the restoration had been too brief for the speaker to give proof 
of good-will by any public service. — &\Aa yap ; the ellipsis may be filled 
by some such thought as ri de? rrelw rAdyew ; see XII., § 99. — pr emOv- 
petv ; the same thought is elsewhere expressed by Lysias, e. g. XXI., § 15, 
kal rots Oeois etyerOas Tovs dAXovs elvac Toovrous woXlras, Wa Trav pev tpyeE-~ 
Tépwv wn eriOuuhjowot, ra E opérepa airay els iuas dvadioxwow. 

18. — Sixalws, see XII., § 54, and note. — hvydvras ; distinguish the 
signification of the aorist from the present petyorres, § 20. — éx pois, sce 
Wevdoucvous, and note, § 14. —ddypnpévous, observe the force of the middle. 
— ovderépas airay, a mere variation of the preceding éavrév, G., 137, N.1; 
147, N. 2. H., 676, fine print. — &v ro Sore. Cobet strikes out the ry. 
Frohberger, however, regards the article as giving a local, rather than a 
party reference to the phrase. —olrives, ‘‘such as”; see note on doris, § 17. 
— peréoyxov, why not uérecxov ?— dpets ; for the sake of antithesis to éxei- 
vot, the subject of ofecOe is here repeated in the nominative, despite the con- 
tiguous infinitive: see Buttmann’s Gr., § 142, N. 3: ‘‘ When, in a depen- 
dent clause, there are introduced other subjects besides that of the main 
sentence, and consequently, for the sake of antithesis, a repetition of the 
subject in the dependent clause seems necessary, a twofold construction 
may take place, viz. either all the subjects are put in the accusative, or the 
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repeated subject stands alone in the nominative,” etc. Frohberger remarks 
that this construction is found in only one other instance in Lysias (XXX., 
§ 8), but is very frequent in Demosthenes, and not rare in Xenophon. — 
tev woktrey, i. e. of the of év dare: party. 

19.— é« rovbe, ‘‘from the following considerations,” H., 679.—&«Aerrov / 
... Bwpoddéxovy, observe the force of the imperfect. Grote remarks that 
‘‘nersonal and pecuniary corruption seems to have been a common vice 
among the leading men of Athens and Sparta.” Hist., V. p. 381. —ém 
tots tperdépos, supply mpdypace; éwi denotes the occasion. — ovkodav- 
totvres...abloragcav. Speaking of Alcibiades, Lysias says, XIX., § 52: 
Surddowa éexelvy jglow al méres diddvae f AAAw Tul trav orparizydv, Sor 
@ovro elval ries abr@ whéov f éxardv Tdharra. — Tobrovs pdvous, the ddiKxos 
of XII., § 5. — éripwpotvro, ‘had continued the practice of punishing,” 
G., 49, 2. — &xelvors, i. e. the peculators, sycophants, ete. — [Trav] dACyov. 
Frohberger defends the bracketed article as needed to distinguish ‘‘the 
minority” from the body of citizens. — ceva, emphatic. 

20. — rovrots, ‘‘ these measures,” i. e. punishing the many for the mis- 
deeds of the minority. — éxelvovs, in this connection, can only refer to the 
Thirty. &...rdoxew stands in the relation of object-accusative to iyyeicbat, 
and dtxaca is the predicate-accusative. — wep atray refers to érépous, i. e. 
persons in the situation of the speaker. So Frohberger. See, however, 
the following. — tere is imperative. — debyovres, H., 698. — wept spav 
airev. Rauchenstein brackets these words, regarding them as an inter- - 
polation occasioned by referring the preceding wepl adréyv to persons, éré- 
pous, whereas he refers it to the unjust practices complained of. — rots 
éx@pots, see this thought amplified in § 23. 

21. — rav...yeyevnpévav, for the genitive after évOuunO7jva, see XVI., 
§ 20, and note. —apaprhpara, ‘‘ mistakes.” — &pevow modifies Bovdev- 
gacOat, from which it is separated, and placed forward in the sentence, 
for emphasis. — othoy, G., 44. For the idea expressed, compare Virgil's 
ab hoste doceri fas est; also, Aristophanes’s da éx@p&v moddd pavPdvova:y 
ol cool (Birds, 376). — dxovotre, G., 62.—rihv abrhy, supply dddjAocs. 
— kaxdy...dvy7z; the same idea is expressed in Xenophon’s account of 
Theramenes’s reply to Critias (Hell., II. 8, 44): ef d€ 7d xpdriorov rijs 
mwbdews mporpidas tiv exe, yaderdy av tyycicOas (rods hevyovras) elvar Kal 
To ériBalvew woe THS Kwpas. 

22. — érvvOdveo(e, preferable to ruvOdvocbe. So also Francken, with 
Kayser, who remarks that the change of ére to ézeldn corresponds well with 
the change of mood. The optative dxovocre denotes an indefinitely repeated 
action ; the imperfect, a definite continued action. — tptoxtAlous, a privi-— 
leged number of citizens, supposed to be favorable to the Thirty, and there- 
fore, together with the cavalry-men (see XVI., Fnérod.), permitted to hold 
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some civil rights, — oractdtovres, after the defeat at Munychia, in which 
Critias perished (see XII., Introd.). — txicexnpvypévous, see etexnptx Ayre, 
XIIL., § 95, and note. —pi thv atrhv; see Thucydides, VIII. 89, and 
Grote’s remarks (Hist., VIII. pp. 58 — 60) on the greater likelihood of dis- 
cord in an oligarchy than in a democracy. — trép ipov Sedidras, ‘‘ anxious 
for your success.” — wrodepotvras ; all whom the Thirty could then rely on 
were the Lacedemonian garrison and the cavalry-men. — dep, ‘precisely 
what.” — cwbficerOar...xariévat, Frohberger remarks that the omission of 
either of the infinitives would destroy the isocolon. See XII., § 7. 

23. — wapadelypacr, predicate-dative, H., 607, a. For the argument, 
compare XII., § 92. — BovAeveo Oar ; the word denoting the function of the 
dicasts was dixdfew, XII., § 100, in order to which it was necessary, as in- 
timated, BovAeverOar, etc. —%oerOar ; what other tense could be used? 
G., 25, 2. — Snporimerdrovs, the superlative perhaps hints at improper 
applications of the epithet Syuoriés, which were common in Athens, as 
was the case also with the synonymous popwlaris at Rome. Compare Cicero 
(in Cat., IV. 5), ‘‘ne quis.... in pernicie populi Romani posthac popula- 
ris esse possit.”’ — olrwves, see § 18. — dpovoety, emphasized here (by its posi- 
tion) as the watchword of a sound domestic policy. — 8pxots...cuvOfKats, 
see XII., Introd. — ravrny, see the same, and note, § 13. — atrois, the 
same as ol devyovres, § 24. — robrwv, 4, one of these words is superfluous 
in translation. H., 884. Compare with this pleonastic use of the pronoun 
to announce the following clause, the Latin hoc or illud, in such sentences 
as, Hoc te rogo, ut epistolam scribas. — aleOaverGar, not a necessary word, 
but thrown in to balance the puév clause. Compare cwOhoecOat...xarcévac, 
and note, § 22. — wo-rep, G., 109, N. 9. 

24. —rohtrav, limits whelorous. — SraBePAfoGar, G., 18, 8, N. — 8 
fair’, here thrown into the middle of the sentence, because less ces 
than the two infinitives. What is the protasis ?— rovnplav...cwrnplav, 
compare dmecmeiv...éme\cmetv, XII., § 1; see also §§ 54, 78, notes ; also cw- 
tnplav...rynwplay above, § 23. 

25. — @...cvpBovrevovory, i. e. party revenge. — @...rrapatya, i. e. opo- 
vociv, § 23. — apdorépais...wodttelats, i. e. both oligarchy and democracy. 
— ‘Eimyévyy, the three individuals here named, and just before alluded to 
as odro., are not otherwise known, but were probably the accusers in this 
case. — kaptracapévous...cuppopds, compare ovde mAovoudsrepos, § 16, and 
note. 

26.— bvlov...0avarov, G., 173, 2, N. — dxplrwv, probably the six gen- 
erals are referred to (see XII., § 36), who perished dxpirot, so far as they 
had no constitutional trial. dSlkws Synpetoar; the fact is more circum- 
stantially stated in XXX., § 22: % BoudAdh 4 Bovredouca Sray pev Ey lxavd 
Xphuwara, els Stolknow, obdev éLapaprdve, Srav dé els dwroplay xaracry, avay- 
kateras eloayyenrlas SéxecOat cal Snuevdey ra rv wot av cal rov pnrdépwy rots 
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rd wovnpbrara éyouct melOecOar. — dpyiprov AapBdvovres, compare xp7- 
para A\aBdv, and note, XII., § 8; AauBavovres rather than AaBérres, to 
denote a repeated act. — eloudyres, i. e. with informations, eloayyeNlaz ; 
see XVI., General Note, 7. — wporepov...tws, see XII., § 71, and note. — 
tAotcror éyévovro, see § 19. 

27. — tpets...SceréOnzre ; Francken remarks that this also depends on the 
preceding ws, as the point to be described is not, mainly, the disposition 
of the Athenians, but, to what condition they had been brought by the 
practices of the sycophants. A comma, therefore, might stand after éyé- 
yovro. So Frohberger, who puts a comma also after dieré@yre, where 
Francken omits ore, and puts a period. The measures here described 
were taken after the disaster of Hgospotami, and previous to the surrender 
of the city. The orator Patroclides, in the interest of the oligarchical 
party, proposed ‘‘that public debtors, and those who had been condemned 
in public suits, or whose case was still under judgment, those who had 
formerly been members of the Four Hundred, together with all who had 
wholly or partially forfeited their civil rights, should be reinstated in their 
full rights and honors..... So comprehensive an amnesty had only 
occurred twice in Attic history: once under the archonship of Solon, as the 
introductory measure to his great work of reconciliation, and again at the 
time of the battle of Salamis, when it appeared necessary -to unite all forces 
at hand for the preservation of the common country.” Curtius, Hist., III. 
p- 564. Frohberger cites Cicero (in Verr., II. 5, 6): ‘‘ Perdite civitates 
desperatis jam omnibus rebus hos solent exitus exitiales habere, ut damnati 
in integrum restituantur, exsules reducantur, res judicate rescindantur.”” — 
detyovras, the restoration of the exiles could not be accomplished until the 
termination of the siege. It was then made an article of the treaty stipu- 
lations. — dpvure; Andocides (Or. de Myst., § 76) says: edogev...rlorw 
GAAHAots wept ouovolas Soivat év dxpowér\e. The imperfect tense is notice- 
able here in the series of aorists. It conceives the fact not as a single 
momentary occurrence, like the vote which decreed it, but as an action 
which required time for its completion. The Areopagus (see XII., General 
Note, 2) appears to have acted in this emergency as a Committee of Safety, 
and probably these proceedings were by its direction. See XII., § 69. — 
rovs dptavras, against whom, and their adherents, the sycophants had 
operated in the time of the Four Hundred. — ls xaréorn, compare dis... 
xaredovAwoaro, XII., §78. Frohberger cites Plato (Rep., VIII. 564): 7» dyapv 
érevOepla Eocxey els &yav Sovdclay peraBddr\ew. — ols is governed by wecPopue- - 
vos, which agrees with viv understood; and the subject of éAvotréAnce 
is the wel@ec0a: which is implied in me:Oouévors, and might have stood here 
in its stead. Rauchenstein, with Frohberger, prefers to connect zodAdais 
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immediately with wecouévors. But the speaker's point is, that his hearers 
must no more follow evil counsellors. Accordingly, he says, in a kind of 
litotes (XII., § 20), od« Akcov rovrows word Kis xpHoOas guuBotrkas. The 
reading here followed is Scheibe’s. 

28, — ot...Bxovres, specially Thrasybulus, Archinus, and Anytus. The 
last named was a man of the people, uncultured and rough, who had become 
rich in the trade of a tanner, and who acquired afterward the ill-name of 
being one of the accusers of Socrates, and probably the influential mover 
of his prosecution. For Thrasybulus, see note on XII., § 52; as to Archi- 
nus, see Introduction to this oration. — wodAduus...Svexedeboavro, G., 30, 
1, N. 1. See the speech of Thrasybulus, Xen. Hell., II. 4, 40-42. Good- 
win’s Gr. Reader, p. 85. Time enough had apparently elapsed since the 
restoration for quite a number of occasions to arise, on which the leaders 
of the people had to insist on the observance of the amnesty. — raéryy, for 
rovro, referring to éupévew : see the same, and xote, §§ 18, 23. — &Saay, oft- 
ener construed with the simple genitive, XII., § 85. —-woufjoew depends on 
an implied 7yoivro, and has for its subject rofro understood, referring to 
éupevery. , 

29.—ols, i.e. to the leading patriots. — 8 érpous, for the case, see &¢ 
spas, XII., § 58, and da rodrwy, § 92. — éoaPynoav, see § 22, where this 
‘vord and xarcévac are used as synonymes. — davépevs, the personal construc- 
tion instead of the impersonal. Compare the use of 59A0s, XII, § 50, and 
dArou, § 90. — dv Sypoxparta, see § 7, and note. — étrotol tives, the speaker 
has sketched himself already in § 17. 

30. — rotrey, construed with Gauudfew by prolepsis, H., 726, instead of 
standing as subject of éwolycay. — Av trolycay, for the argument, see XII., 
§ 34. — wrotorwo, see § 26, and compare Cicero (in M. Antonium, II. 27), 
modo egens, repente dives. — ebOdvyv, in the disturbances of the times, there 
was probably no lack of pretences on which the euthyne could be avoided. 
— médepov, i.e. a war of prosecutions. — karnyy&xaor, ‘have proclaimed,” 
as though the power were in their hands. — robrovs ; for the change from 
the relative to the demonstrative, see § 11, note on dgelAeras 5é abrots. — 
&mvrros...yeyevfypeba, ‘we have lost the confidence of the Greeks.” There 
were complaints, e. g. of the favor shown to Athenian citizens in lawsuits 
with other Greeks. The demagogues had also, since the death of Pericles, 
gradually doubled the annual tribute of the dependent cities, not for war- 
purposes, so much as for largesses, shows, and buildings in Athens. See 
Plutarch, Aristides, § 24. 

31. — éxetvor...obrot ; see Lys. XXVIII. 13: Scoe de xaredOdvres ev Snuo- 
kparia 7d ev dyérepov wrHOs adixodor, rods dé ldlous olxous éx Trav jpuerépwv 
peyddous wotovet, oD waAdov abrots wpochxee dpylferOar Trois rpidxovra, — 
Snpoxpartas, supply ovens. — otovrat xpfivat, sarcastic, ‘‘think it their 
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duty.” — odes JaSles, ‘without further scruple.” — &8xotvrav...yeyern- 
pévor, G., 111. . 

32, — al rotrev, Rauchenstein conjecturally emends «al to xalroc in 
view of the preceding negation (§ 30) of the dgov Oavudsew which he here 
asserts. The simple xal, however, is often used, as here, to introduce an 
antithesis, Compare VII., §§ 15, 40, and motes, and see L. & S. Lez. 
The speaker here offsets his previous remark by saying, ‘‘ And yet, they 
are not so to be wondered at as you.” — ylyveras 8é, notwithstanding the 
principle of democracy is rd fcov, XII., § 35: dé = ‘‘ while,” XII., § 87. 
—7ra odérepa, see note on rijs operdépas, § 18. — pr) Siddvres, i. e. to the 
sycophants. 

33. — [xtvSévous], Ranchenstein, bracketing this word, assents to the 
view of Cobet and Scheibe, that it is a mere gloss. — ewrnpla, Rauchen- 
stein and Frohberger read owrjpta, and cite XII., § 69. —rotrovs piv 
émdtoeoOar, the common text, for which Rauchenstein and Sauppe have 
vrodtcecOat, Frohberger émiAyjoeoGa, — future middle with passive mean- 
ing, for which it is difficult to cite an example from Attic prose, — and 
Francken (who exclaims, ‘‘ Locus unus omnium dificillimus”), éridica- 
c@at. The analogy of XII., § 84, ras rovrov rovnplas (see Note) refers rov- 
rous to the present accusers, as the speaker would probably show by a 
gesture ; ém:AUcecOac signifies to become weak, i. e. to lose credit. — éxel- 
vous refers to the just-mentioned érépous. — rotr’ adrd Seloavres, accord- 
ing to Kayser’s conjecture, for the common text, 7d adrd wdvres. Froh- 
berger reads &:a rodro wrdvrws. — éprrodév elowv, for the form of the 
apodosis, see G., 50, 1, R. 1. 

34. — rp BovAopévy, involves the protasis, ef res BovAerat, G., 49,1. See 
XVI., § 7, and Note. —atrol re...dpets 8€; H., 855, b. Frohberger re- 
marks, that this transition from a copulative to an adversative form, though 
quite common in the orators and historians, is used by Lysias elsewhere 
only in XIX., § 62. It throws the main emphasis on the second proposi- 
tion. — pr Soxotvres, G., 283, 4. H., 839. See win XII., § 85. 

The Peroration, see Analysis. — hpets 5€; in his peroration, as in the 
introduction, § 1, and throughout the argument, the speaker expresses 
himself as a representative of his party. — mwpds wavras, observe the em- 
phatic position, duds being subject of the infinitive. 

35.— ovyyvepny Exopev, a recurrence to the introductory remark, § 1, but 
with a qualification. Observe the same recurrence to the opening strain in 
XII., § 99.— 8Slxny SSdvras, definite instances where this took place in 
contravention of the amnesty — which 8uws implies — are not known. The 
Thirty and their immediate agents were excepted from the amnesty, and the 
seizure and execution of their generals at Eleusis (see XII., Introd.) does 
not come within the scope of the speaker’s remark, which bears only upon 
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civil processes. — els drro[play karacricere, ie. “suspicion” that the 
sworn amnesty will be of no benefit to us, and that we must seek our secur- 
ity in new measures. But this will be likely to produce fresh troubles. 

Though the speaker's concluding word, or words, are lost, evidently 
little remained to be said. Francken suggests, that the conclusion might 
have been as follows: més els brolylay xaraoricere tyiv 5° aloxiora Bov- 
AevoeoOe > Cay Sé ravavria, BonOjcere xal rots vduos rots Kxeyévors, xal Tots 
Spxocs, ols duwydxare.| But a terse brevity in the conclusion is character- 
istic of Lysias’s style (see Biographical Introduction). 
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AREOPAGITIC ORATION CONCERNING THE 
SACRED OLIVE TRUNK. 


VIL. 
INTRODUCTION. 


OLIVE culture has been from remote antiquity an important part 
of husbandry in Attica, whose soil and climate are peculiarly adapted 
to the production of a fine quality of that fruit, and where to this day 
extensive olive groves flourish on the banks of the Cephissus. The 
state very early exercised supervision over the olive-trees as a valuable 
source of national wealth. In the fifth century B.c. a law was passed 
which forbade the uprooting of olive-trees under a penalty of 200 
drachms ($36.20) for each tree destroyed, excepting for sacred pur- 
poses, or to the extent of two trees per annum for the convenience of 
the proprietor. (Grote, Hist., III. p. 135.) 

Besides the common olive-trees (éAata:), which were the property 
of private individuals, there were also public olive-trees (opiaz), sacred 
to Athene, supposed to have been propagated from the sacred and im- 
mortal olive-tree in the Erechtheum, which Athene, in her contest 
with Poseidon for the possession of Attica, had miraculously pro- 
duced. A plantation of these trees stood near the temple of Athene 
in the Academy. A considerable number of such popiat were also 
scattered about on private grounds, constituting incumbrances thereon. 
They were all registered, the right to gather their produce was leased, 
and their oversight was committed to the Areopagus (§ 29). This 
body both nominated inspectors (yrdpoves) to exercise supervision 
over the trees, and in its monthly sittings took cognizance of all com- 
plaints respecting them (§ 25). To cultivate the ground immediately 
about a popia was forbidden under a fine (§ 25), as impairing the tree’s 
productiveness. The removal of such a tree was punishable, as an 
outrage on a sacred object under the protection of Zevs pdptos, by exile 
and confiscation (§ 3). The action was driunros (XII. § 84, Note), and 
not subject to any statute of limitation, mpodeopia (§ 17). 

During the Peloponnesian War, and the subsequent struggles be- 
tween the oligarchical and democratic parties of Athens, the country 
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had been devastated far and near (§ 6), and the olive-trees, both com- 
mon and sacred, had perished in large numbers. But the vitality of 
this tree (“silva vivacis olive,” Virg.) is such, that when cut down it 
sprouts again, if the stump be left in the ground. To protect this 
new growth an enclosure (onxdés) had been thrown around, and a 
mutilated popia, when thus enclosed, was called a onxdés, which term 
signified both the tree and the land enclosed, as well as the enclosing 
boundary. The same term is applied to the enclosures of temples and 
holy places generally, in which category the popia belonged. 

The present oration is the defence of a person, now of unknown 
name, who had been accused of removing one of these onxoi, tree and 
all. He appears to have been a thrifty and influential landholder 
(§ 21), who, while not putting himself forward in politics, had fulfilled 
his duties as a citizen in a generous way (§ 31), yet had not escaped 
the envy and the enmity which a strong and successful man often 
provokes (§ 40). The accuser, Nicomachus, a young man, seems to 
have brought an utterly unfounded complaint, partly at the instiga- 
tion of the enemies of the accused (§ 40), and partly in the hope of 
intimidating him to pay hush-money, in which expectation, however, 
he had been disappointed. He seems to be in a sorry plight with his 
case, having been obliged to abandon the original indictment, and to 
betake himself, in his address to the court, to a modified charge, in 
substantiation of which he has neither witnesses nor other evidence. 
The defendant, on the other hand, is able to produce witnesses enough 
to show that on the piece of ground alleged neither popia, nor onxés, 
nor any tree at all, had stood while the place had been in his posses- 
sion. This is quickly done, and in a technical and legal point of 
view it is sufficient to secure the defendant’s acquittal. But it was a 
point of honor to win, if possible, a unanimous acquittal, and to come 
off with eclat. It not only conferred respect, but secured immunity 
from further attempts of sycophants, when the aceuser failed to carry 
at least one fifth of the jury in his favor ; as he thereby was subjected 
to a fine of 1,000 drachms ($181), and to partial dreuéa. (See General 
Note, XXV. 3.) In the present case, therefore, the defendant does not 
rest content with having secured his acquittal ; be means to leave his 
accuser not an inch to stand on. Accordingly, after having met the 
legal necessities of the case, he goes on, in the second and more dis- 
cursive part of the oration, to exhibit, from various points of view, 
the tissue of improbabilities and absurdities involved in the charge, 
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the untrustworthiness of the accuser, and the utter weakness of his 
case. 

The oration, as its title implies, was delivered before the senate of 
Areopagus (see General Note, XII. 2). The king-archon (see General 
Note, XII. 1) brought the case to trial, and presided. The date of 
the oration can be approximately determined. The alleged misde- 
meanor was committed (§ 11) when Suniades was archon, or B. C. 397. 
Blass dates the oration, at the earliest, B. c. 395. 


GENERAL NOTE ON POINTS OF THE ATHENIAN CON- 
STITUTION TOUCHED IN THIS ORATION. 


1. Graphe (ypagn) signifies in Attic law-language a public action as 
distinguished from dike (dixn), — a private suit. (See General Note, 
XVI. 7.) In its eommon and limited application it is not inclusive 
of the 8oximacia, or trial of qualifications (see General Note, XVI. 5), 
or of the eifirn, or trial of accountability (see General Note, XXV. 2). 
In a public action the prosecutor was ordinarily required to be an 
Athenian citizen with unimpaired civil rights. And with the excep- 
tion that in special cases advocates (curiyopas, see General Note, XIL 4) 
were retained by the state, the public interest in the repression of of- 
fences against the commonwealth was left to volunteer accusers and 
to the juries. Says Curtius: “In the Attic free commonwealth it 
was in truth the mission of every citizen to exercise a control over 
public life, and to see, so far as in him lay, that no unwarrantable act 
was allowed to go without its punishment.” (Hist, V. pp. 249, 250.) 

The proper court in which to bring an aetion was often determined 
by the nature of the case, e. g. the Areopagus had jurisdiction in cases 
of homicide and impiety. Yet the six generals (see XII. § 36) were 
tried before the assembly for the death of the wrecked at Arginuse, 
and. Socrates was tried before a dicastery on the charge of introducing 
new gods, ete. In an ordinary graphe the proceedings commenced 
with a summons to the accused to appear on a certain day before the 
magistrate. Next came the preliminary hearing (dvdxpswrs), in which 
the parties respectively made oath to the justice of their cause, settled 
questions of form, jurisdiction, etc., with reference to the coming 
trial, and exhibited their evidence. After the anacrisis, the trial came 
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on at the end of a set time, but might be deferred by legal machina- 
tions. The evidence which had been given in was kept meanwhile 
under seal in the custody of an officer. If the plaintiff dropped his 
accusation, he was subject to a fine of 1,000 drachms and partial 
atimia. The indictment was termed ypadgn, or (particularly in case 
there were several defendants) adroypagn, and the defendant was said 
ypaperOa, or aroypaperOa. At the trial, the aim of the parties was 
to work upon the jury by the addresses of the orators, as they pre- 
sented the evidence which had been developed in the anacrisis. 

2. Slaves. In the commercial cities of Greece slaves were very 
numerous, performing the work of the artisans and mechanics of mod- 
ern towns. The number held in Attica was nearly three times the 
number of the free inhabitants. (See General Note, XII,11.) Many 
persons kept gangs of slaves to let for all kinds of service. The 
condition of Greek slaves was more tolerable than that of Roman, 
and at Athens they seem to have been even more leniently treated 
than elsewhere. Especially during the Decelean War, B. c. 413-404, 
when slaves to the number of 20,000, chiefly mechanics, escaped to 
the Spartan fortress at Decelea, fourteen miles northeast of Athens, 
the Athenians, to limit the evil, were obliged to adopt the most con- 
siderate treatment of their domestic slaves. (Curtius, Hist., III. p. 
426.) At all times, however, a person who struck or abused a slave 
was liable to prosecution, and an abused slave could claim the right of 
being sold away from a hard master. Neither could a slave be put to 
death, except by process of law. But he was not permitted to give 
evidence in legal proceedings, except under torture. Any person 
might offer his own slave or demand that of his adversary to be exam- 
ined by torture. The slave, however, was not obliged to be given up, 
nor was it the general practice so to do, although the refusal of this 
challenge (mpéxAnows) was sometimes regarded with suspicion. The 
damage suffered by the owner of the tortured slave was guaranteed 
by the party at whose instance the torture was applied, and this was 
often done in the presence of an arbitrator (Scars, see General Note, 
XXV.1). The depositions of the slaves were then read at the trial, 
and those who were present at the torture added their testimony in 
corroboration. 

3. Ephegesis (€pryynots). This was the converse of the apagoge 
(General Note, XXV. 4). When one did not wish to incur the risk 
of forfeiting 1,000 drachms by an apagoge that might be proved 
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unwarrantable, he could have recourse to the ephegesis, conducting a 
magistrate or officers to the spot where the breach of law was going 
on, or where the culprit could be found. The cases in which these 
two kinds of process were common were murder, impiety, theft, 
ill-treatment of parents, etc. 


NOTES. 
VIL. 


ANALYSIS. 


Part I.—TEcHNICAL REFUTATION OF THE CHARGE, §§ 1-11. 
Part II. — DEMONSTRATION OF ITS FRAUDULENCY, §§ 12-43. 


I.— A. Introduction, §§ 1-3. 
1. The injustice of the accusation, § 1. 
2. Its vacillation, § 2, and 
3. Its illegality, § 3. 
B. Proposition, §§ 4-8: Proof to be furnished. 
1. From what date, § 4. 
2. To what jact, § 6. 
8. Why no further, §§ 5-8. 
C. Demonstration: Statement of facts, with the testimony, §§ 9-11. 
II, — A. Introductory : The defendant’s enemies call him sharp and close in following 
his own interests, § 12. 
B. Proposition : This stamps the charge brought by the present enemy as in- 
credible, § 12. 
C. Demonstration, §§ 13-41. 
1. From the general principle that such acts are not wantonly done. The 
bringer of such a charge is bound to show the cui bono of the act, § 13. 
2. From the particular results to be expected, §§ 14-18, 
a. Negatively, no supposable advantage to the defendant lay in such an 
act, nor could he have been ignorant of its consequences, § 14, but 
b. Positively, publicity and punishment were inevitable, § 15. 
a. Through betrayal by slaves, § 16, or 
b. Through testimony of tenants, § 17, or 
ce. Through informations from passers-hy, or neighbors, § 18. 
8. Conversely, from the obvious interest of the accuser, which he has neglected, 
§§ 19-23, which was 
a. Negatively, not bald accusation, § 19, but 
b. Positively, 
a. To summon passers-by to bear witness, § 20. 
Whose absence he absurdly charges to the defendant, 
§ 21. . 
bv. Or to call in the authorities, § 22. 
The neglect of which legal steps stamps a werthless case, 
§ 23, 
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4. Oontrariwwise, §§ 24-80. 
a. What breach of law self-interest might have tempted to, § 24. 
Which the defendant did not commit, § 25. 
And therefore cannot, as charged, have run a great risk for 
nothing, § 26. 
b. When a breach of law might have béen committed by him with 
impunity, but was not, § 27. 
c. Where such a breach of law would have been most foolhardy, just 
there he has been charged with it, § 28. 
d. By whom such a breach of law, if committed, must have been de- 
tected; yet only the accuser seems aware of it, § 29. 
All which facts no assertions’of enemies should outweigh, 
§ 30. 
&. From the analogy, §§ 31, 32, 
Of his record as a munificent and public-spirited citizen, § 31. 
If he would not scrimp where it was safe and profitable, much less 
would he jeopard everything for nothing, § 32. 
6 From the incongruity of the charge and the evidence. 
A serious case should be settled by strong evidence, rather than 
by unsupported accnsation, § 33. 
7. From the virtual admission of the accuser, §§ 34 -87. 
The defendant offered the accuser his slaves to be examined under 
torture as to the facts, § 34 
Which offer he declined on frivolous grounds, § 35. 
Exposing thus the fraudulency of his charge, §§ 36, 37. 
8 Recapitulation of the improbabdilities in the accuser’s case, § 38. 
Showing him to be a malicious and venal rascal, § 39, 
In sorry contrast with his own open and fearless attitude toward 
all, and set on by the defendant’s enemies, § 40. 
9. The outrage contemplated, § 41. 
D. Conclusion, §§ 42, 43. 
1. Restatement of the decisive point of the defence (as established in Part L.), 
§ 42. 
2. Restatement of three decisive omissions of the accuser (as demonstrated 
in Part II.), which he must account for, before the court can give him 
their verdict, §§ 42, 43. 


APEOIMIATITIKOS, supply AOTOS. 


1,— Bovdf; the full title of the senate of Areopagus was 7 év "Apel 
wdyy Bovd} (XII., § 69). Sometimes it was also termed 7 dyw Bovd, to 
distinguish it from the senate of Five Hundred, which held its sessions in 
the Agora below the hill. See General Note, XII. 2, and XVI. 3. — Bov- 
Aopévep...dyovrs ; observe the conditional force in each. — Slxas, see Gen- 
eral Note, XVI. 7. — ovnopdvrats, see General Note, XII. 10. — er’... 
oldy re, H., 856, a. — Setv...docoOar ; Francken thinks that this rather ex- 
travagant expression comes from some old proverb. So we say, ‘‘as inno- 
cent as the babe unborn.” —oeo@at; for the present infinitive with ué\dw, 
see § 22, and G., 25, 2. — rovovrovus ; as the present accuser, for instance. 
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— of xlySuvot, “the [now so frequent] lawsuits,” H., 527, a. With xivdv- 
vos in this sense compare the forensic application of the Latin periculum. 
— ddixoter has the force of a perfect here, corresponding to nuaprykéow, - 
H., 698, fine print. G., 10, N. 4. 

2. — ayév, the general word for a legal action of any kind. — dove de- 
yeapyy, the expression is condensed from something like the following: 
‘*that [I have not even a definite indictment to plead to, for] I was in- 
dicted,” etc. — dpavltav, G., 15, 3. — poproy, in full, uoprdv éracdy, § 29, 
also § 7. — vevl, emphatic. The accuser in his address to the court had 
_ abandoned the original indictment by charging a different trespass, viz. 
the removal of a onxés ; therefore pacly, referring to a verbal charge, is 
more appropriate than droypagpovra:. — daredéy~ar, Rauchenstein’s conjec- 
ture for the common dwodetta:, an unstrained interpretation of which yields 
a meaning here incongruous. So Cobet. 

3. — dp’ ipiv...dxodeavra ; these words belong together. For the ac- 
cused not to know what he was charged with until he came into court, was 
not according to due form of law. See note to xariyyopos xal dtxaorys, XII., 
§ 81. — warp(Sos...ovelas ; banishment and confiscation were the penalty. 
— Spes. Having a strong case, the defendant disdains to press the tech- 
nical point just raised. 

4, —*Hyv piv ydp, “for this was in fact.” — Tlacdv8pov, see XXV., § 9, 
and note. —’ArroddéSwpos. He had taken part in the assassination of 
Phrynichus (for whom see XXV., § 9, and note) just before the downfall 
of the Four Hundred (see XII., §§ 42 and 66), and had been put to the 
torture to discover his accomplices. After the restoration of the democracy 
he was presented with distinguished rewards. See Curtius, Hist., III., 
pp. 481, 490. —& Meyapedts, see note on Méyapdde, XII., § 17. —’Avn- 
xAfjs, not otherwise known. Thucydides (1. 117) mentions an Athenian 
general of that name about B. c. 440. — elphyns, after the surrender to 
Lysander, April, B. c. 404. For in the same year he let the place (§ 9) to 
Callistratus. — @vodpar, G., 10, 2. Scheibe reads éwvotuny, which lacks 
the aoristic sense here requisite to correspond with \aBew and éfeuloPwoev, 
and Cobet, édvnyat, which incurs the same objection. The aorist middle 
of dvéoua: is supplied by érpiaunpy. 

5. — rolvvy, H., 867, 4, ‘‘therefore,” ‘“‘then,” ‘‘now,” a particle of very 
frequent recurrence in this oration ; often used to mark the advance of an 
argument, ‘‘ now further,” ‘‘ but now” ; quite seldom the first word of a 
clause. —xpévov, G., 173. H.,577. Construe with Syunodc Par. — Sixalos ; 
for the involved protasis, see note on pucetcOas, XII., § 54. — Be tpas, see 
mote on 5¢ tyas, XII., § 58. 

6. — 7a prv wéppo, i. e. not in the immediate neighborhood of the city. 
After the occupation by the Lacedemonians (B. c. 413) of the fortress of 
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Decelea, fourteen miles from Athens, one third of Attica was in the hands 
of the enemy. Observe the change of the construction from the rod ra yey 
wbppw...réuverOar, required by the preceding alrios. — Sinpwdfero. Com- 
pare XIV., § 33, suas pevyorras Pudi xaradaPety xal Sévdpa repeiyv, 
The pidoe were all who fought against the Thirty. — &Aws re xal, H., 857. 
A participle or a causal conjunction usually follows. See § 36. — &mrpax- 
tov, “useless,” suits the thought better than dxparoy, “not sold,” which 
Cobet reads. For the verbal adjective, see H., 398. — wietvy 4 rpla try = 
‘‘three years and over,” but less than four; wAelw 4 = more than three 
years, possibly four. 

7%. — od Oavparrdy, G., 49, 2, N. 2.—7d tpérep’ adrav, G., 137, N. 1. 
H., 676, fine print. —?SvvdpeOa, G., 102, 1, N. H., 308, R. a. —8e@ 
padtora, G., 188, 2, fine print. H., 610, fine print. The common text 
is doo. But that is not the speaker's idea, namely, that as many of the 
court as gave particular attention to such things would understand him, 
but rather, that the cowrt itself, by as much as such things were its special 
province, would understand. 

8.—Kal...rav avrav, ‘Sand even when,” etc. — érépav, ‘‘if others,” 
etc. —— 4 wov, see XII., § 35, and nofe, also XXV., § 17. —4@’ tpay, con- 
strued with dfmutous. If construed with wpiauévous, the preposition would 
have been rapa. 

9. — woddd Exov elwety, “though I could say much,” G., 109, 7. — 
aplv...yevéoOar, G., 274. H., 769. —éml TIvOoSdpou, H., 641, b. Pytho- 
dorus was First Archon under the Thirty, B. c. 404. After the restora- 
tion his name was struck off from the list of archons, and his year, instead 
of being called, according to custom, by his name, was called “‘the year 
of anarchy,” 7 dvapxla. He may be the same as the Pythodorus, son of 
Isolochus, who is mentioned occasionally as a general in the Peloponnesian 
War (Thue. III. 115). 

10. — ovroot = ‘‘here present.” The persons named in this section are 
not known ; unless, possibly, Proteas be the Proteas, son of Epicles, who 
was a naval commander in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. I. 45). —tpla 
try; the common text connects these words with the foregoing thus: 4s 
TéOvnxe Ta0Ta rpla érn. So Cobet and Scheibe. But the death of Alcias 
is mentioned only to account for his not being among the witnesses, and it 
was not the time since his death that was of consequence, but the time 
during which Proteas had leased the ground, as that covered the remainder 
of the period of the defendant’s ownership up to the present. — dpolws, 
‘‘in the same condition,” i. e. without trees, as before stated. — épr00a- 
caro, H., 689, b. 

11. — 6 xpdvos ovros,i. e. the seven years thus accounted for. — yeopya, 
G., 10, 2. — Zovwmabov, archon B. Cc. 397, seven years after the lease in 
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the time of Pythodorus. — épyafdpevor, G., 16, 2. — peprobwpévor, here 
pluperfect in signification, G., 18, 4. —oldv re...ddavltey : self-evident, 
and superfluous for argument, yet not unsuited to a gush of honest indig- 
nation. So vouitw...¢nmotcba, § 5. 

12. — Here begins the second part of the oration. See Analysis. — a- 
oxotey...4yavdnrouy dy, G., 62, Rem. and 30, 2. H., 704. —Savdv, 
‘“‘ sharp.” — d&xpiBA, ‘‘close.” — av...BovAolpny, Lat. velim, G., 52, 2. 
H., 752. Admirable is the dexterity with which the speaker turns the 
slur cast upon his character into a strong argument in his favor. See 
Analysis. — tyyfobe, G., 44, 2. —&pyous emexelpovv, G., 187. H., 605. 
The accusative is more rarely used with this verb. — éylyvero, supply dv. 
[7]; in Francken’s view, this results from a careless repetition of the last 
syllable of éyiyvero. The article is out of place here, since the participle 
seems not to have a general reference, but to designate the speaker. — 
— wepimofjjoayt., Kayser’s emendation for the common text rocjoarre, 
which gives no antithesis to ddavicavrte. 

13, — &8txhoacw, compare dé&kxofcr, § 1. The aorist is used, because 
the past commission of the illegal act is the point referred to, rather than 
the status of an décxos resulting therefrom. 

14, — rot onxod Svros, G., 278. H., 790,c. Translate: ‘‘ by the olive- 
trunk being there.” — olxlas, G., 182,2. H., 589. — myv8Sivev, G., 180, 1. 
H., 584, c. For the article, see H., 527, c. The next words in Cobet’s 
text are as follows : ef re rovrwy Exparrov. Todas yap dy, etc. —trparrov 
. dtrophvayu, G., 54, 1. 

15. — ped’ hpépay, H., 645, Porases. — &ékorrov, G., 11, N. 6, an as- 
sumed fact. — do-rep...S€ov, G., 109, N. 9, 110, 2. od belongs to Aadety ; 
translate : ‘‘as if it were needful, not to be unobserved by all, but that,” 
etc. — xal here = xalrot.— wapidvtwy, governed by 7udAyoe. — exrvStvevov, 
assumed, like é&éxomrrov above. Both of these verbs are logically in apod- 
osis to an implied ef 7: rovotrov Emparrov. 

16. — mas 8’. As a new argument and a strong one is here presented, 
we should have expected a more significant connective than the simple 
6é,— perhaps xal puév 57, or GAA whv...ye, or at least wrpds dé rovrors. 
But the artless style befits the simplicity of the speaker. — rots épavrod 
Gepdtrovras ; for the position of the genitive, see H., 538, fine print. 
Geparwy is the general word for one who renders any service; dofAos is a 
person in a permanent condition of servitude ; drnpérys (XII., § 10) is a 
subordinate official, or in general an assistant. — ovvedoras, G., 109, 4. — 
el cal, H., 874, 2, a. — én’ éxelvors, “that it was in their power both to 
take revenge on me, and by informing against me to become free them- 
selves.” — pyvioaccy, G., 109, 2. — AevOépors yevéo Gar, see eidpvas yeve- 
cOa, and note, XII., § 31. 

17. — xev8vve@ construed with odons. For the asyndeton (H., 854), com- 
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pare XVI., § 16, éuSaddvros yngrcapnérwr. — rots elpyacpévors...wrporfixov, 
‘it being alike incumbent on all those who had worked the place.” — 
elxov, G., 44, 3. 

18, — olés 7’, G., 151, N. 4. H., 814. — &dAAfhAew depends on raéra. 
— dmoxpurrépevot, G., 200, N. 2. H., 702, fine print. — nal, “even.” — 
wuvOdvovras, ‘‘find out.” — wepl trav éyov, probably in regard to such 
matters as boundary lines, right of way, the trespassing of cattle, etc. The 
implication is, that if the defendant had really done anything which an 
enemy could take hold of, there were not wanting neighbors who would 
have availed themselves of the opportunity against him. 


19, — ovrws qualifies the whole phrase, rodunpas...wroreic Oar. — érepvov,. 


imperfect, because the cutting was done, as charged, while the defendant 
stood by. — dvaOépevos, i.e. upon the cart, duata. — dxero dwdyov, G., 
279, N. See XII., § 75. Compare the colloquial English, ‘‘ went and 
carried” = simply ‘‘ carried.” 

20. — Nixdpaye; the Nicomachus against whom Lysias wrote Or. XXX. 
had held office before the time of the Thirty Tyrants, but this Nicomachus, 
is evidently (see § 29) a different person. — pdprvpas, predicate-accusative, 
G., 166, N. 2. H., 556, a. — év...rpéarg, the preposition is not necessary, 
G., 188. H., 608. — éBovdAov...!AaBes ; what difference here in the signifi- 
cation of the imperfect and. aorist ? 

21. — metorar, instead we might have had weicas, agreeing with the subject 
of 7yovpny, or reloayrs, agreeing with pol. — twd...Svvdpews, H., 656, c. 

22. — phvas p’ Sév ; the common text is dijoas uw ldetv, to which Rau- 
chenstein objects that ¢7cas is hardly a demonstrable Attic form: ¢7pas is 
the proper term for informing against a person before a magistrate. — rovs 
évvéa Apxowras, that is, any one of them, but specially the king-archon is 
meant, who had jurisdiction in such cases. See General Note, XII., 1. — 
éarfyyayes, see General Note, 3. — otrw, the common text, for which Rau- 
chenstein reads ofro:. But ofrw is preferable on account of the implied 
protasis, G., 52, 1, as the argument has been proceeding on the ground 
that it would have been better for Nicomachus to do so and so. — ovvqde- 
cav...Aéyovrt, ‘‘ would have known that you spoke the truth.” 

23. — Seworara...80m; ‘‘now I am very strangely treated, inasmuch 
as,” — morevev, subject duds understood. — od elolv: whenever ell 
‘* signifies actual existence, it retains the tone. The 3 sing., especially, 
then takes the tone on the first syllable.” Buttmann’s Gr., § 108, 1V. 3. 
—air@ dol: observe the juxtaposition of these pronouns in sharp an- 
tithesis. — ravtny tiv fnpiav, the common text, which Scheibe retains, 
while Rauchenstein and Cobet omit rf. If ri be omitted, ravrny is sub- 
ject and fnulav predicate to yevéoOar, ravrny being attracted from rofro, as 
in XXV., § 13 (see note), If rhv be retained, — and there appears no con- 
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clusive reason for the omission, —then 7.7. ¢. is simply the subject of 
“yevéo Oat. — rovrov, masculine, not neuter; as the wéy shows the pronoun 
to be in antithesis with the following tuds 6°. — 8hawov, see XII., § 27, and 
note. — cuxohavray, participle. — dmophoe ; for its position between the 
two genitives, compare note on défawr’, XXV., 24. Cobet reads edwropijoe, 

24. — weBlp; this was the broad ‘‘ Athenian Plain,” watered by the 
Cephissus, and stretching westward of the city to that Mount Agaleos, 
from which Xerxes witnessed the battle of Salamis, and on the farther side 
of which Jay the plain of Eleusis. This central plain of Attica, in the 
midst of which the city stands, extends N. to Mt. Parnes, with its cele- 
brated fortresses of Phyle and Decelea, N. E. to Mt. Pentelicus, famed for its 
marble, and S. E. to Mt. Hymettus, noted for its honey. ‘‘The plain of 
Athens is barren and destitute of vegetation, with the exception of the long 
stream of olives which stretch from Mt. Parnes by thé side of the Cephissus 
to the sea.” Smith’s Dict. Geog. — wvpxaids ; probably trees which, after 
being burnt, had sprung up as wild olives. See Virg. Geor., II. 303-314: 


‘* Infelix superat foliis oleaster amaris.” 


—trepydcacba, “to encroach upon,” i.e. by tillage. See Introd. — 
irrov qualifies d7\ov. . 

25. — tep\ wroddod trorospat, “I prize.” G., 10, N. 1; comp. rorodpat... 
Tryotpat, § 26.— thw GAAnv: for the appositive use of 4ddos, see H., 538, e. 
Compare Xen. Anab., I. 5, 5: od yap hy xdbpros ov5e Addo Sévdpor ovdéry. 
The thought is: I cared for those trees as for my country and fortune, con- 
sidering that, if I trespassed, my risk involved both of these. — pyvés, 
referring to their monthly meetings. 

26. — ovrw...rototpat, ‘‘care so much for.” — qrovotpar...tyyoOpar, see 
note on iyodvro...€rovoivro, XII., § 7. — fv...olév rt’ Fy, G., 49, 2, N. 38. 
— apavitey; Rauchenstein reads ddavitw, ws vuvl xplyouar. But the com- 
mon text corresponds better with the parallelism of the whole sentence, and 
specially with ofrw Geparetwy gdaivowat. The interrogation begins at xat 
ras pév, — wév signifying ‘‘ while,” or ‘‘ seeing that.” Compare note on 
paxopévous pév, XII., § 79. 

21. — Ilorepov 8é, a new argument. For the introductory d¢, compare 
note on ras 5’, § 16. — wapavopety ; for the position, see note on dropicet, 
§ 23. — ob Adyw as, ‘‘I do not mean that.” The remark just made had 
to be guarded against an unfavorable inference. The course of thought 
requires duyduevos to be taken absolutely, in the sense of ‘‘influential,” as 
in XXV., § 14, of rére Suvdpevor. — paddov ev, all the more since the 
authority of the Areopagus remained in abeyance during the tyrants’ time. 
Compare XXV., § 16. 

28. — IIds 8’, a new argument, still introduced by the insignificant dé. 
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— & trovrov, observe the emphatic position. — ds...etvar, ‘‘as this man 
says there was,” G., 15, 3. — ls Av dwerdApnoe ; “who would have had 
the foolhardiness ?” 

29. — Aavév, ‘‘strange.” — émpedetoOar ; for the omission of the article 
76, see G., 91. —émpeAdnris; the relation of the éwiedyral to the yvapoves 
is uncertain, but it is not unlikely that the former were a committee of 
the Areopagus upon all matters pertaining to the olive-trees, and that the 
‘yvopoves, or inspectors, made their reports to them. — eSéva, G., 92, 1, 
N. 2. Gore might have been prefixed, G., 266. H., 770. —dmoypdrpat ; 
Rauchenstein prefers to read dwoypdyao@a:, on the ground that the middle 
is the proper technical term for an indictment, while the active rather 
means to inform against. This does not seem sufficient ground for changing 
the common text, the technical distinction being of no importance in the 
argument, which is, simply, that the accuser claimed to have made a dis- 
covery which he was the last man in the world to have made. 

30. — Adyovus, ‘“‘accusations.” See XII., § 2, and XXV., § 2. — ratr, 
here emphasized, depends on Aeyévrwv. — dvacyxéobar may govern either a 
genitive or an accusative. — évOvpoupévous éx, the participle agrees with 
the omitted subject of the preceding infinitives. Translate: ‘‘ drawing 
your considerations from.” Compare a different construction, giving a 
different sense, in XVI., § 20. — wodurelas, ‘‘my conduct as a citizen.” 

31. — wpobupdtepoyv...ds ; ws must be translated here like #. Cobet and 
others insert 4 before ws. Buttmann, Gr., § 149, 7, remarks: ‘‘ Less 
accurately, and with a certain anacoluthon, instead of 4, after comparatives 
we find ws (8cov, olov).” — hvayxafouny, see XX., § 13, and note on mpoc- 
TAaTTOMLevuW, — TPLNpAPX@V...oALTay, see XXV., § 12, and notes. Compare 
also XII., § 20. — otSevds Hrrov ; the negative belongs to the adjective. 

32. — wovav, equivalent to el éroiouv, referring to the actions as habitual ; 
while the aorist would refer to them as past occurrences. — 1 qualifies an 
implied ro.dv. — rfs MAns, see rhy EdAny, and note, § 25. — mpd£as, ob- 
serve the force of the aorist in contrast with wo.dv, above. — éxépSaivov, dy 
omitted. Compare &voxos fv, § 37. — xa@lorynv; the other co-ordinate 
tenses being imperfect with reference to time present (77ywurgéunv = “‘ should 
be on trial”; éxépdawov = ‘‘should be gaining”), this tense, which might 
naturally have been an aorist like mpdéas, follows suit by a kind of as- 
similation, and = ‘‘should be endangering myself,” i. e. as the facts came 
out in the present trial. Compare suvedduPaves, and note, XII., § 26. 

33. — peyddoy, i. e. such important interests as home and fortune, § 25. 
— tepl dv...paptrupe?, H., 810; this clause stands as the direct object of 
nyeicOat, which has miorérepa for predicate-accusative. — padAdov, pleonas- 
tic, H., 665, b. —4 mwepl dv, the regular form would be # &...xarzyope?, 
but Lysias, as often, prefers to parallel the preceding construction. Com- 
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pare note on ala@dvecOar, XXV., § 23. — xatyyope, in homeoteleuton with 
baprupet. See XXV., § 24, wovnpiay, and note. 

3A. — oxépacbe, H., 495. — txav, G., 109, N. 8, last clause. — wdvres, 
emphasized by its position, since the value of the proposal lay in this 
word. — Bacavifav, see General Note, 2. —ovrws, G., 52, 1. — Adyov... 
€pywv, a contrast repeatedly made prominent in this oration, see §§ 21, 30, 
33, 43. This was one of Lysias’s characteristic points as a reasoner. See 
also XII., §§ 5, 38, XVI.,§ 19, XXV., § 18. 

35. — otSév, H., 848, a. — Sewdw...eMrovro; a difficult construction. 
Rauchenstein conjectures, unnecessarily, that efrovro has been substituted 
for {\owro. Logically, this belongs to the protasis introduced by ¢ péd. 
But dv marks efAovro, in form at least (comp. G., 49, N. 4, b), as an apodosis 
to some implied protasis after wept 5€; but (should they so accuse them- 
selves] they would have chosen to shield their hated masters, etc. H., 886. 
Compare G., 49,2, N. 5. — webinacr, G., 200, N. 6. H., 712. 

36. — wal pav 54, XII., § 30, note. — cvvadévar ; some such participle 
as ddixay (or ddcxoivrs, G., 113, N. 6) may be supplied. — wapabdsSdvros ; 
this expresses the offer, rather than the actual delivery, G., 10, N. 2. See 
droxpurrépevor and note, § 18. — oyetv, ‘to form”; H., 708: ‘‘to hold an 
opinion” is yvouunv Exew, §§ 12, 23. See also XXV., §§ 1, 3. — GAAws Te 
Kal; see § 6, and note. 

37.— trepl én08...robre ; notice the emphatic position of each of the con- 
trasted pronouns. — tvoxos Hv, G., 49, 2, N. 2. Compare éxépdawor, § 32. 
But if slaves were subjected to torture on demand of the opposite party, he 
had to indemnify the owner. — qwodAd...mpoofxev, ‘‘it was much more his 
duty to accept, than my interest to offer.” — els rotro mpo®vuplas, i. e. the 
challenge to examine the slaves. — per’ énod, “ for my advantage.” — pap- 
tipwv ; Rauchenstein changes the common text here to paprupiav. 

38. — évOupeio bar 8 xpf. How does this tense present the conception 
of time as contrasted with that in évOuypnOfvac 5¢ xp7n, XXV., § 21? — ols, 
referring to himself as representing a class, who, with strong evidence in 
their favor, are audaciously accused by sycophants. — rerédApnxe ; supply 
paprupety. — Kal wérepov ; before these words supply évOupuetoba xp}. — 
airtdcacGat, the common text, preferable to Kayser’s emendation alriéa- 
g@a:, which Rauchenstein adopts. See G., 23, 2. But the connected 
Bonfety is present, because denoting the continuous action of the accuser in 
endeavoring to make good his airla. 

39, — dyeva, G., 159. H., 547, a. — as belongs to é\ul fw. — Seq, see 
bcp wddora, § 7; and note. — dtropwraro. tov xivdvvey, literally, ‘‘ com- 
pletely without means to extricate themselves from dangers,” is equivalent 
to our colloquial phrase, ‘‘ hard up.” — rovt~ = Tocgtry. 

40, — wapéoyov éuaurdév, H., 688, a. Soin § 41. —SudAdAdyny, so strong 
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was his case that he felt no need of gaining favor. — of...éravotor, a 
strong remark, showing the honest farmer himself to be ‘‘a good hater.” 
— «al davepws ; xai here, as in § 15, = xalrou. 

41. — yevolpny, e...naracricopas, G., 54, 1, b. — vavpaylas...pdxas, 
a customary argument, especially of those who lacked stronger ones. See 
XXYV., § 12. — xédeprov, the common term for, as we say, ‘‘a respectable 
citizen.” See XVI., § 18; XII., § 20. — év Snpoxparig, see XXV., § 7, 
and note. 

42. —’ Adda yap, H., 870, d, see XII., § 99, supply ratcouar \éywr. — 
év0d5e, speakers before the Areopagus were expected to keep to the facts, 
with less latitude of appeal than in other courts. —amwéSafa 8’; dé here 
= ‘for,’ as in XII., § 68, dwéoxero 5¢. — én’ atroddpy, i. e. by the 
ephegesis, § 22. See General Note, 3. 

43. — morris yevéoOat, H., 398, ‘‘to be believed.” — %pyous ; because 
witnesses would have given his words the weight of facts. — dS:otvra, 
supply se. — St8évros, see note on wapadidévros, § 36. — dyol wapaye- 
vécOar, see § 19. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


It is open to question whether the unusual yrdun» cxeiv of § 86 may not 
have arisen from a misreading of an original fyeu, through the similarity 
between ¢ and c, an ancient form of & I am indebted for this suggestion 
to my learned friend Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge. 


A TABLE 


Showing the variations of RaucHENSTEIN’s text from that of 
C. ScHEIBE (editio altera aucta et emendata), as published by 
TEUBNER, 1874. 


Scheibe’s reading stands first in each passage. 


XVI. 2. } waxts—[]. 3. drBelGo — drodeltw....otr éredfpovy —[ ]. 
4. xaPatpouptvay — add éredjuouy. 5. oxdvres — Exovres....xal rots pn- 
Sév — om. rots. 6. drvyeypappévos — eyyeypaupévo, 7. wapadaBdvra 
—atraBarévra, 9. rabryns—adrijs. 11. } wepl ras— 4 érdpas. 13. wpds 
tovs Bowrots — [ ] rods....evor Setv —[ ] det. 15. évOavdvrav — droba- 
vovruv.... torepow — torepos....2repias — Zremds. 18. rokpa — xoug. 
19. ameprepydpevor — dumrexsuevr. 20. trav ris—raris. 21. robrovs — 
Tovs Tovobrous. 

XII. 3. wouhoreopa: — rorfoopat. 5. mownpol py — [ ] uév....ddoxov- 
ves 8 — om. 5é. 6. Thy 8’ dpxhy — riv dpxiy O¢. 11. spodrsynoa — 
duoddynro....apyuplov trlrcapas — dpyupas rérrapas. 12, Sey — dro... 
els Tod GSeAdod — cls rddeAGod. 15. fyotpny pév, eb — iyyouun», el pér. 
18. otSepvais — prefix [éé]....nAlovov — xrewlov. 20. od« dv — odd” dy. 
... Waoas — wdoas pdr. ...Avoapévous: rovovrev — Avoapévous To.ovTwr. 
21. rhs wodews —[]. 25. eylvovre — éylyvovro..."Iva pi aro0dveper ; 
— "Iva drobdvwpev 4} wh dwrobdvwpev ; 26. dtronrevats ; — droxrelvecas.... 
.. Sotvar — prefix [Seiy]. 27. drel ror ro — Ereacra 7G... .[evavrlay] yuopny 
— om. [évarvriav]. 28. tpas eluds — transpose. 80. céfav re atrov xal 
— owfew airy xard....wavrTes — waow....81. otov 7 — olév7. 34. drixere 
— érvyxdvere. ... amebndloacte — dreyndltecbe. 35. tuyrmpoupévovs — 
xndouévous. 38, tort — dorly....plras —gidlas. 39. fv rva — frrwa. 
40. ola riis— ola ra rijs. 41. drip abraw — iréep airo?. 42. trparre 
— trparrev. 44. Wydloaobe — Yngiciofe. 45. ydp nal — ydp [Kal]. 
48. exphv dv —[ ] dv....ylverOas — ylyvecPar. 50. re Adye — rots Ab- 
yo. 51. dmdrepor — add [pdbvoi]....dpfover. — dptovow. 52. eb ydp 
—xal yap el....xéd\dov dv — [ ] dy....eylvovro — éylyrovro. 55. & Tav 
Tpidxovta yevonevos —[]. 56. ols xal — 6 xal....0dcrov — Oarrop. 
57. Gdlxeos Epevyov, tyets Stxalos — dixalws Epevyor, duets ddlxws....d8lkes, 
of rprdxovra Sixalws — dixalws, of rpidxovra ddlkws. 62. wapacrg — 
xpocoTp. 66. ywopudvous — yyvoudvous. 67. a&mwedeoe — driddever. 
68. abrp—airy. 71. Aeydpevos — apuoroynudvos. 72. d&arerot — dia- 
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wethoiro. 75. 8 gxovro — 5’ Gxovro, 76. wapnyy&Aero — rapiyyedro. 
77, 8 adtév — Of airév....rletas abtés — wicres adrois. 78. 45n — dis. 
79. rovrovt — rovrov....paxopévous [pév] — om. [ ]. 81. Katnyopntar 
Sf — Kardyvwre dé. 82. dxplrovs dwrékravay — transpose. 83. Sypev- 
oavre — Sypevoere....olxlas — prefix tds. 84. map’ airoav — add [délav]. 
85. tav [re] wempaypévov — om. [ ]. 86. §uvepovvrav — cuvepovvTuw. 
87. rd ipérepov wAAO0s — Tod Duerépou wrijGovs. 88. dtrwhtcaciw — darw- 
hécact. 89. Aqdvow—fdov. 90. Selfare— deltere. 98. ylverat — ylyverac. 
99. [ovSév]-- om. [ ]. 100. xarapyputobar — careynpiopévous EveoGat. 

XXV. 1. of cadds — kal cadiss....{n rotor — syroiow....nepdalvav 4 
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